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PREFACE 


This  curriculum  guide  was  first  published  in  1957  as  an 
interim  edition.  Then  in  1959,  the  first  revision  appeared,  incor- 
porating several  changes  suggested  by  practical  experience  with 
the  interim  guide.  Since  1959,  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  special  classes  for  the  educable  mentally  handi- 
capped, including  many  in  smaller  school  systems  where  children 
of  widely  varying  ages  and  abilities  are  enrolled  in  single  classes. 
Moreover,  a  growing  number  of  educable  mentally  handicapped 
children  are  remaining  in  the  special  class  past  the  age  of  six- 
teen.   Thus  it  was  felt  that  a  number  of  changes  in  the  1959 


guide  were  indicated,  to  provide  a  more  adequate  program  for 
all  special  classes,  to  make  allowance  for  senior  students,  and 
in  several  areas  to  bring  the  guide  into  agreement  with  present 
knowledge  or  practical  experience. 

The  curriculum  guide  has  been  designed  for  use  in  special 
classes  as  well  as  in  schools  where  the  number  of  educable 
mentally  handicapped  children  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
organization  of  special  classes. 
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CHAPTER  I 


EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


A  —  INTRODUCTION 

That  children  vary  widely,  both  in  general  ability  and  in 
special  aptitudes,  is  a  well-established  fact.  The  public  schools 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  all  but  the  lowest  levels  of  ability, 
usually  by  means  of  a  standard  curriculum  modified  in  one  way 
or  another  by  individual  teachers.  The  difficulty  of  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  of  pupils  of  a  wide  range  of  ability  in  one 
group  or  class  through  a  single  curriculum  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
through  grouping  of  pupils,  differentiation  of  instruction  and 
assignments,  and  various  other  means. 

A  curriculum  is  usually  prepared  with  the  needs  of  the 
larger  number  of  "average"  students  in  mind.  It  is  seldom  well- 
suited  either  to  the  very  bright  students  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
very  dull  students  on  the  other.  The  curriculum  presented  here 
is  designed  specifically  for  the  students  who  are  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

In  the  past,  many  persons  have  tagged  children  with  certain 
labels  which  were  used  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
children  who  need  help  as  for  excusing  their  own  inaction  or 
failure  to  provide  adequately  for  them.  Consequently,  terms  used 
to  describe  these  very  slow  children  have  gathered  unfavorable 
connotations:  retarded,  mentally  deficient,  sub-normal,  for  example. 
Yet  some  reasonably  precise  term  must  be  used.  In  recent  years 
the  term  "educable  mentally  handicapped"  has  come  into  use. 
This  term  indicates  two  things:  first,  that  the  group  requires  a 
curriculum  different  in  objectives,  methods,  and  content  from  that 
prepared  for  normal  children;  second,  that  with  a  suitable  curri- 
culum and  under  good  teaching,  the  majority  of  these  children 
can  acquire  competence  in  the  skills  necessary  for  self-sufficient 
living.  Of  course,  the  degree  to  which  they  will  do  so  varies 
greatly.  Some  of  the  pupils  in  the  group  will  be  close  to  dull- 
normal  children  in  achievement  and  performance;  others  will  make 
much  slower  progress  to  much  lower  levels.  The  teacher  of  such 
a  group  of  pupils  must  be  prepared  for  a  wide  range  of  ability, 
interest,  and  achievement,  and  must  be  alert  to  develop  each 
pupil's  potential  to  the  maximum.  Variability  within  this  range 
is  often  so  great  as  to  require  individual  instruction,  especially 
with  younger  pupils. 


B  — DEFINITION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

One  of  the  major  criteria  for  defining  children  in  the 
educable  mentally  handicapped  group  is  an  intelligence  quotient, 
scored  on  the  basis  of  individual  intelligence  testing  within  the 
approximate  range  55  to  75.  Other  defining  criteria,  also  of  great 
importance,  are  indications  of  significant  retardation  in  educational, 
personal,  and  social  development.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  such  children  form  a  homogeneous  group.  They  will 
have  varied  backgrounds,  their  handicaps  will  have  varied 
causes,  and  they  will  present  a  wide  range  of  behavior  and 
learning  characteristics.  In  this  they  are  like  "normal"  children, 
and  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  they  "are  more  nearly  com- 
parable to  the  non-retarded  than  they  are  to  the  most  profoundly 
retarded." 

Certainly,  like  all  children,  they  have  the  fundamental 
needs  for  love,  security,  recognition,  a  sense  of  achievement,  and 
a  sense  of  belonging. 

Although  educable  mentally  handicapped  children  present 
a  variety  of  learning  and  behavior  characteristics,  there  may  be 
value  in  listing  some  of  the  more  common  ones  here.  The  educable 
mentally  handicapped  child  will  frequently  present  all  or  some 
of  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  He  may  be  older  than  others  in  his  classroom  because  he  has 
probably  repeated  grades  or  entered  school  at  an  older  age. 

2.  He  may  appear  to  be  emotionally  maladjusted  or  to  be  a  be- 
havior problem.  He  may  compensate  for  repeated  failures  by 
over-aggression  or  over-submission. 

3.  He  may  have  an  extremely  narrow  interest  range  and  be 
limited  to  the  immediate  and  the  concrete.  Since  the  retarded 
child  has  limited  abilities,  he  does  not  handle  abstractions 
and  concepts  well  and  since  his  abilities  are  taxed  by  even 
ordinary  assignments  he  has  not  the  energy  to  maintain  high 
interest  in  several  things. 
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4.  He  may  be  less  able  to  generalize  than  the  average  student. 
Since  the  transfer  of  learning  from,  one  situation  to  another  is 
a  measure  of  concept  formation,  which  he  has  in  only  a  limited 
degree,  he  cannot  be  expected,  for  example,  to  relate  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  history  to  a  situation  found  in  geography. 

5.  He  may  be  slow  in  reaction  time  and  have  a  short  attention 
span  and  poor  concentrative  abilities.  The  retarded  child 
functions  intellectually  at  a  level  similar  to  that  of  children 
some  years  younger  than  himself.  His  growth  in  academic 
skills  will  be  slower.  Because  he  is  retarded,  he  requires  more 
time  to  acquire  knowledge  and  never  matures  mentally  to  the 
degree  of  the  average  child. 

6.  He  will  probably  have  an  early  history  of  a  slower  develop- 
mental rate  than  the  average  child.  Retarded  children  walk, 
talk,  acquire  toilet  training  and  the  like  at  a  slower  rate  gen- 
erally proportionate  to  the  degree  lof  mental  retardation. 

7.  He  may  have  poor  general  health.  Research  indicates  a  greater 
incidence  of  physical  retardation,  minor  defects,  and  poor  co- 
ordination among  educable  mentally  handicapped  children 
than  among  their  normal  peers.  Many  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren are  quite  healthy  but  there  is  a  small  positive  correlation 
between  general  health  and  I.Q. 

8.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion  he  will  probably  not  have  average 
or  above  average  mechanical  or  performance  abilities.  Re- 
tarded children  frequently  have  better  developed  performance 
abilities  than  verbal  abilities  but  even  so,  their  performance 
skills  do  not  usually  equal  those  of  the  average  child. 

9.  Again,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  slow  learner  cannot, 
in  most  cases,  be  identified  on  the  basis  of  his  physical  appear- 
ance. Some  retarded  children  present  easily  distinguishable 
physical  anomalies  but  those  children  are  in  a  small  minority. 


C  —  IDENTIFICATION  AND  SELECTION 

As  we  are  concerned  here  exclusively  with  the  identification 
of  children  who  are  mentally  handicapped,  our  procedures  must 
ensure  that  we  do  not  confuse  them  with  children  who  suffer  from 
other  types  of  handicap. 


When  a  child  registers  in  school  he  comes  under  the  day 
to  day  observation  of  his  teacher.  From  this  observation  the  teacher 
reaches  certain  conclusions  about  his  emotional,  social,  physical, 
and  mental  development.  She  sees  how  well  he  performs  the 
various  tasks,  academic  and  otherwise,  suited  to  his  age  and 
grade;  how  he  looks  after  himself,  how  he  plays,  how  he  relates 
to  people,  how  he  works,  how  quickly  he  learns  new  things. 


Group  intelligence  tests  suitable  to  the  grade  concerned 
serve  as  a  rough  screen  by  which  to  identify  mentally  handicapped 
children.  Children  who  secure  I.Q.'s  below  75,  approximately, 
on  such  tests  should  be  observed  most  carefully.  If  their  general 
achievement  in  school  subjects  is  low,  it  is  likely  that  they  have 
some  degree  of  mental  handicap.  However,  other  factors  must  be 
carefully  checked.  Some  physical  disabilities,  notably  visual  de- 
fects or  deafness,  may  result  in  impaired  performance,  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  mental  deficiency.  Not  infrequently,  mentally  handi- 
capped children  have  speech  problems.  In  fact,  delayed  or  de- 
fective speech  is  taken  as  a  symptom  of  mental  handicap.  It  may 
also  be  a  symptom  of  hearing  impairment,  however.  Moreover, 
language  symbols  are  known  to  be  very  important  in  dealing 
with  our  enviroment  in  an  intelligent  way,  and  a  child  who,  be- 
cause of  a  hearing  loss,  has  failed  to  develop  language  normally 
may  in  some  respects  resemble  a  mentally  handicapped  child. 
It  is  important  that  each  child  be  examined  for  possible  hearing 
loss. 


Other  factors  as  well  may  prevent  normal  intellectual  func- 
tioning. Severe  emotional  disturbances  are  likely  to  prevent 
normal  progress.  There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  evidence 
that  conditions  of  physical  or  emotional  deprivation,  particularly 
in  the  pre-school  years,  can  have  a  seriously  detrimental  effect 
on  intellectual  development. 


It  is  important,  therefore,  that  every  pupil  in  this  group 
be  given  as  thorough  an  examination  as  possible.  Such  an  exam- 
ination should  include  a  complete  physical  examination,  and  a 
psychological  assessment  by  a  guidance  clinic  or  similar  agency. 
The  examination  will  be  assisted  if  a  complete  case  history  is 
available  to  show  the  child's  development  in  all  areas.  The 
busy  teacher  will  normally  be  able  to  provide  only  the  school 
history  of  any  child.  She  can  help  greatly  by  making  careful 
factual  records  of  the  behavior  she  observes  and  by  following 
definite  steps  in  her  attempt  to  identify  these  pupils. 
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li  is  essential  to  remember  that  all  possible  relevant  data 
must  be  secured  before  making  any  important  decision  about  the 
placement  or  classification  of  any  pupil.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  children  at  either  the  upper  or  lower  border  of  the  group.  The 
border  is  a  fairly  broad  band  rather  than  a  fine  line.  Some  pupils 
at  the  lower  end  may  achieve  so  badly  as  to  merit  being  classified 
as  ineducable;  some  at  the  upper  end  may  be  able  to  function 
satisfactorily  in  the  regular  program.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
teachers  be  observant  and  alert  to  report  any  child  who  appears 
to  be  functioning  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  educable  mentally 
handicapped  group.  Diagnosis  of  mental  retardation  is  tentative; 
periodic  reassessment  is  essential. 

Steps  in  the  Identification  of  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children 

1.  Generally,  the  mentally  handicapped  child  will  be  observed 
for  a  year  :or  more  in  the  regular  classroom.  The  teacher 
should  watch  for  the  child  who: 

(a)  is  very  slow  in  learning  the  skills  associated  with  looking 
after  himself,  e.g.  putting  on  clothing. 

(b)  has  a  history  of  being  slow  with  regard  to  talking  and 
walking. 

(c)  has  extremely  limited  speech. 

(d)  consistently  plays  with  much  younger  children. 

(e)  has  a  very  short  attention  span. 

(f)  lacks  physical  co-ordination. 

(g)  has  great  difficulty  learning  new  material. 

(h)  cannot  learn  abstractions. 

(i)  cannot  concentrate. 

(j)   is  very  slow  in  many  subjects. 

(k)  shows  extremes  of  aggression  or  withdrawal. 

The  above  list  does  not  include  all  possible  symptoms  leading 
to  the  identification  of  children  with  mental  handicaps.  Pupils 
showing  any  of  these  characteristics  or  any  others  which  pre- 
vent their  functioning  effectively  in  school  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  principal,  the  superintendent,  the  school 
nurse,  or  the  school  guidance  department  for  further  evaluation 
and  study, 

2.  A  group  intelligence  test  should  be  administered  for  prelim- 
inary purposes.  Consult  the  principal  or  superintendent  about 
this.  Such  tests  are,  of  course,  subject  to  error.  Moreover,  they 
often  emphasize  verbal  (and  perhaps  reading)  skills,  so  that 
a  low  score  may  reflect  educational  retardation  or  cultural 


deprivation  or  a  language  handicap  rather  than  mental  re- 
tardation. Therefore,  the  results  of  such  tests  should  be  inters 
preted  with  considerable  caution.  The  following  group  tests 
are  available  from  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of 
Education. 

Detroit  Beginning  First-Grade  Intelligence  Test 
Form  A  (for  pupils  entering  Grade  I  or  in  the  early  months  of 
Grade  I) 

Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests,  Alpha, 
Form  A  (for  Grades  I  to  IV) 

Other  suitable  tests  include  the  following: 

Dominion  Group  Test  of  Learning  Capacity  — 
Primary  (Kindergarten  —  Grade  One) 

Guidance  Centre,  Ontario  College  of  Education, 

University  of  Toronto 
S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test 

(ages  5-7,  7-11) 

Thos.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Toronto 
Kulmahn-Anderson  Intelligence  Tests 

(Kindergarten,  Grades  I,  II,  and  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI) 

Psychological  Corporation, 

552  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Pre-primary  Series 

(Kindergarten  —  Grade  I),  Primary  Series  (Grades  I-III) 

California  Test  Bureau, 

5916  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 
Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests  (Kindergarten  —  Grade  I, 

Grades  II-III,  Grades  IV-VI)  ^ 

Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

For  those  children  from  typical  cultural  and  socio-economic 
backgrounds,  and  those  with  language  problems,  teachers  may 
wish  to  administer  one  of  the  following  group  tests,  which  are 
essentially  non-verbal  and  "culture-fair"  tests,  and  which  may 
provide  valuable  supplementary  information. 

Safrccn  Culture-Reduced  Intelligence  Test 

Calgary  Public  School  Board, 

Calgary,  Alberta 
Raven's  Progressive  Matrices 

(ages  5  ¥2 -11;  age  9  and  up) 

Psychological  Corporation 
Catell's  Culture-Free  Intelligence  Tests 

(age  4  to  adult,  three  levels) 

I.P.A.T. 


3.  At  ihis  stage  it  is  wise  to  contact  the  parents  in  order  to 
secure  as  much  information  as  possible.  The  child  will  al- 
ready have  had  difficulty  of  one  sort  or  another  in  school, 
and  this  difficulty  should  be  the  focus  of  the  discussion  with 
the  parents.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  classify  the  child. 
Presenting  a  parent  with  such  a  classification  too  early  is 
likely  to  arouse  extreme  resistance  and  even  hostility.  The 
emphasis  at  this  stage  must  be  upon  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  way  home  and  the  school  can  best  meet  these  needs. 
Parents  of  mentally  handicapped  children  often  need  a  great 
deal  of  help  in  order  to  accept  the  situation. 

4.  Refer  children  whose  group  test  scores  are  below  I.Q.  75, 
approximately,  for  individual  testing  by  a  Provincial  Guidance 
Clinic  or  other  person  or  agency  recognized  by  the  school 
system. 

5.  Secure  a  complete  physical  examination  through  the  school 
health  department  or  the  family  physician.  If  step  number  3 
is  carried  out  and  no  school  facilities  exist  for  making  the 
desired  examination,  parents  are  usually  willing  to  have  their 
own  physician  perform  it. 

6.  When  all  data  are  secured,,  interpret  them  as  carefully  and 
objectively  as  possible  to  the  parents.  Some  parents  may  be 
resistant,  even  hostile,  to  the  facts.  Considerable  skill  is  nec- 
essary to  help  them  accept  the  situation,  but  they  should  be 
urged  to  give  their  consent  to  special-class  placement. 

7.  If  a  suitable  special''  class  is  available,  and  the  parents  give 
their  consent,  the  child  should  be  transferred  as  early  as 
possible.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  responsibility  for 
assignment  to  a  special  class  rests  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  He  may  and  should  seek  as  much  expert  advice 
as  possible,  but  the  responsibility  for  placement  is  his. 


D  —  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS  AND  POSSIBILITIES 

The  objectives  of  any  pnogram  of  education  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  children  it  is  designed 
to  serve.  The  needs  of  educable  mentally  handicapped  children 
are  no  different  from  those  of  normal  children,  although  a  more 
intensive  effort  is  required  to  meet  these  needs.  They  may  be 
classified  in  three  groups: 


Social  Needs 
Occupational  Needs 
Personal  or  Individual  Needs. 

On  the  basis  of  these  needs,  eight  objectives  may  be  stated: 

1.  Development  of  social  competence  (how  to  get  along  with  your 
fellow  men). 

2.  Development  of  occupational  competence  through  a  program  of 
vocational  counselling  and  training. 

3.  Development  of  emotional  security  and  independence 

4.  Development  of  adequate  hahits  of  health  and  sanitation. 

5.  Mastery  of  minimum  essentials  of  tool  subjects  as  far  as 
possible. 

6.  Development  of  useful  leisure  time  activities. 

7.  Development  of  the  ability  to  become  well-adjusted  members 
of  a  family. 

8.  Development  of  useful  citizens  in  the  community. 

(Reference:  Iowa  State  Department  of  Education) 

Depending  on  level  of  intellectual  ability  and  home  and 
school  experiences,  educable  mentally  handicapped  children,  as 
here  defined,  are  capable  of  acquiring  useful  social  skills  and 
academic  achievement  within  the  range  of  Grade  Two  to  Grade 
Six,  or  occasionally  somewhat  higher.  If  given  appropriate  guid- 
ance and  opportunities,  the  greater  number  of  them  have  poten- 
tialities for  becoming  happy,  well-adjusted  children  and  even- 
tually independent  and  contributing  members  of  society.  The 
importance  of  recognizing  and  developing  the  assets  of  these 
children  cannot  be  overstressed. 


E  — CLASS  AND  CURRICULUM  ORGANIZATION 
Grouping 

Experience  has  shown  that  groupings  tend  to  be  based 
•mainly  on  chronological  age,  although  other  factors  such  as 
ability  and  academic  levels  and  social  and  physical  maturity 
should  be  taken  into  account.  Much  of  the  material  in  this 
curriculum  guide  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  three  such  groupings: 
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Junior  ages  up  to  11  or  12  years 

Intermediate  —  ages  11  or  12  to  15  or  16 
Senior — -ages  15  or  16  and  over. 

In  some  large  schools  with  well-developed  diagnostic  and 
assessment  services,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  young  mentally 
handicapped  pupils,  it  might  be  possible  to  subdivide  the  junior 
group  into  two  classifications:  Lower-Junior  and  Upper-Junior 
classes.  Organization  of  this  kind  permits  more  homogeneity  in 
grouping,  and  provides  better  educational  opportunities  for  the 
young  handicapped  child.  Increasing  evidence  points  to  the  value 
of  special  education  for  many  of  the  educable  mentally  handi- 
capped children  during  the  early  years. 

These  classifications  will  be  useful  for  overall  organization 
and  for  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  social  living.  In  arithmetic 
and  the  language  arts  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  pupils  at  a  level 
appropriate  to  their  own  levels  of  achievement.  Smaller  group- 
ings within  the  class,  based  on  achievement,  will  be  needed  for 
instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  it  is  important  that  such  group- 
ings be  kept  flexible. 


Segregation  cmd  Integration 

With  few  exceptions,  authorities  on  the  nature  and  needs 
of  educable  mentally  handicapped  children  are  agreed  that  an 
appropriate  educational  program  for  them  can  best  be  offered 
in  special  classrooms.  Further,  majority  opinion  favors  the  loca- 
tion of  such  classrooms  within  the  regular  school  so  that  there 
may  be  associations  formed  between  the  handicapped  and  their 
normal  peers. 

The  debate  concerning  the  merits  of  segregation  and  inte- 
gration cannot  be  resolved  without  careful  reference  to  the  in- 
dividual child  and  the  Local  resources  available  to  serve  him. 
By  definition,  the  mentally  handicapped  child  differs  from  the 
average  child  in  his  rate  of  intellectual  development,  aptitude 
for  academic  achievement,  susceptibility  to  social  problems  and 
probable  socio-economic  status  as  an  adult.  A  program  specially 
designed  to  allow  for  these  differences  means  some  degree  of 
grouping,  or  segregation  during  his  schooling.  Placement  in  a 
special  classroom,  however,  should  not  and  need  not  mean  isola- 
tion from  the  main-stream  of  activities  in  the  regular  school. 


Possibilities  for  integration  with  non-handioapped  pupils 
in  non-academic  pursuits  such  as  art,  music,  physical  education, 
home  economics  and  industrial  arts  should  be  explored.  Deci- 
sions to  integrate  should  be  made  on  an  individual  basis.  Studies 
show  that  mere  physical  proximity  does  not  lead  to  acceptance. 
Further  possibilities  for  bringing  retarded  and  normal  children 
into  profitable  association  may  be  found  in  informal  situations 
during  recess,  sports,  social  gatherings  and  club  meetings. 

Integration  is  not  likely  to  occur  by  itself  without  conscious 
effort.  Locating  the  special  class  in  a  school  with  regular  classes 
will  make  integration  physically  less  difficult.  Locating  it  in  a 
school  with  regular  children  of  comparable  chronological  age 
makes  it  administratively  less  difficult.  It  will  still  be  necessary, 
however,  for  the  principal,  the  special  class  teacher,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  have  the 
special  class  as  much  a  part  of  the  total  school  program  as 
possible.  An  accepting  and  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  staff 
members  will  be  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  the  children  in  the 
school. 

Junior,  intermediate  and  senior  classrooms  are  often  located 
within  neighborhood  schools.  If  mentally  handicapped  children 
are  identified  in  sufficient  numbers  and  provided  that  transporta- 
tion can  be  arranged,  there  is  considerable  advantage  in 
organizing  from  two  to  six  classes  in  a  single,  regular  school. 
This  type  of  provision  may  improve  the  use  of  materials,  equip- 
ment and  specialized  staff;  more  homogeneous  grouping  and 
greater  differentiation  of  program  may  be  planned.  In  Alberta, 
however,  especially  at  Junior  level,  one  special  classroom  in  a 
regular  school  is  more  common. 

The  recent  trend  has  been  toward  special  classrooms  within 
the  ordinary  schools.  There  are,  in  larger  urban  centres,  how- 
ever, numbers  of  special  day-schools  devoted  solely  to  educable 
mentally  handicapped  children.  Proponents  of  special  schools 
point  to  the  advantages  of  a  highly  specialized  and  differentiated 
program.  Such  provisions  are  particularly  important,  it  is  held, 
for  older  students  who  require,  during  their  terminal  school 
years,  a  program  of  social,  prevocational  and  vocational  exper- 
iences which  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  adult  world. 
Opponents  of  the  special  school  are  concerned  about  the  segre- 
gation inherent  in  the  type  of  organization. 

The  segregation-integration  question  lacks  a  complete 
answer.  It  appears  that  a  theoretical  discussion  without  reference 
to  particular  children  in  a  particular  situation  is  a  futile  exercise. 
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There  is  agreement  that,  insofar  as  this  is  appropriate,  isolation 
should  be  avoided  and  integration  attempted.  In  practice,  never- 
theless, the  form  of  organization  adopted  must  be  a  local  decision 
based  on  a  study  of  local  conditions  and  needs. 


Time  Schedule 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  subject  area  in  the 
special  class  will  be  governed  by  the  range  of  ages  and  achieve- 
ment levels  in  the  class  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  recommend  specific  amounts  of  time. 
The  following  general  considerations,  however,  may  be  useful. 

The  arts  and  crafts  program  has  values  which  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  guide.  Although  this  part  of 
the  curriculum  may  take  on  greater  significance  in  the  special 
class  than  it  has  in  most  regular  classes,  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dominate  the  program.  In  junior  groups,  many  arts  and  crafts 
activities  can  be  incorporated  in  the  social  living  and  science 
programs.  For  intermediate  and  senior  groups,  there  may  be 
more  arts  and  crafts  activities  distinct  from  other  sections  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  language  arts  program,  it  must  be  emphasized,  should 
be  of  major  importance  in  the  special  class  curriculum.  Although 
it  is  recognized  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  educable  mentally 
handicapped  children  have  little  talent,  it  must  also  be  recog- 
nized that  facility  in  communication  is  of  great  importance  in 
developing  social  and  occupational  competence.  Instruction  and 
practice  in  oral  and  written  language  and  in  reading  must,  there- 
fore, receive  much  attention.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
language  arts  should  be  greatest  for  pupils  in  junior  groups,  and 
least  for  those  in  senior  groups. 

Below  is  a  list  of  suggested  time  allotments  for  the  various 
subject  areas.  These  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
above  remarks.  No  time  allotment  has  been  suggested  for  home 
economics,  industrial  arts  or  vocational  training  which  form  a 
part  of  the  program  for  senior  students.  The  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  these  subjects  will  depend  upon  many  factors,  including 
the  availability  of  suitable  facilities,  and  may  reach  as  much  as 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  time  available. 

Language  arts  30-  50% 


Arithmetic 


15  -  20% 


Science  and  Social  Living 
Music,  and  Arts  &  Crafts 


15  -  25% 
10  -  20% 


Health  and  Physical  Education  10% 


F  — RECORDING  AND  REPORTING  PUPIL  PROGRESS 

In  the  special  class  a  pupil's  progress  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  his  ability  to  achieve  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
progress  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  class.  As  a  result,  letter 
gradings  or  percentage  marks  lose  much  of  their  significance. 
This  point  is  explained  in  the  Promotion  Policies  Report  (Page  26): 

In  adjusting  the  frogram  to  meet  individual  differences,  a  teacher 
may  vary  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  necessary  to  earn  the 
same  mark.  Such  a  mark,  however,  would  have  no  comparative, 
guidance,  or  prognostic  value  unless  qualified  in  some  way  to 
denote  absolute  achievement. 

Marks  arrived  at  in  this  way  may  serve  very  well  to  moti- 
vate the  pupil,  but  they  tell  very  little  about  the  child  to  his 
next  teacher  or  to  his  parents.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  devise 
some  more  meaningful  method  of  reporting  and  recording  pro- 
gress. Some  use  may  be  made  of  standardized  achievement  tests 
in  the  special  class.  The  results  of  these,  recorded  in  the  cumula- 
tive record  cards,  will  provide  useful  information  for  teachers  in 
subsequent  years.  In  reporting  to  parents,  if  letter  gradings  de- 
scribed above  are  used  then  some  interpretation  will  be  necessary. 
This  can  best  be  provided  through  parent-teacher  interviews.  It 
is  also  possible  to  report  to  parents  without  using  letter  or  per- 
centage grades.  Report  cards  can  be  devised  which  indicate  the 
names  of  the  subjects  and  provide  space  for  a  short  written  com- 
ment about  each.  This  type  of  report  card  avoids  the  danger 
of  misinterpretation  of  letter-grades.  Examples  of  such  a  report 
card  appears  in  Appendix  A.  With  this  type  of  report  card,  too, 
parent-teacher  interviews  are  a  valuable  adjunct.  Useful  refer- 
ences dealing  with  parent-teacher  interviews  include  the  following: 

Langdon,  Grace:  Teachei-Parent  Interviews 

Prentice  Hall,  1954 

MacDonald,  Eugene:  Understand  Those  Feelings 

Stanwix  House,  1963 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


INTRODUCTION 


The  importance  of  the  language  arts  (listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing)  cannot  be  over-emphasized  in  any  educational 
program,  including  a  program  for  the  educable  mentally  handi- 
capped. Effective  communication  with  others  is  basic  to  the  suc- 
cessful realization  of  our  primary  objectives  —  the  development 
iof  as  great  a  degree  of  personal,  social  and  occupational  com- 
petence as  is  possible  with  each  child. 

It  is  of  course  recognized  that  a  wide  variation  must  be 
expected  in  individual  levels  of  development,  and  that  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  reaching  a  high  level  of  skill  in  the 
language  arts  with  mentally  handicapped  children.  Several 
reasons  for  this  might  be  suggested: 

1.  Language  development  generally  shows  a  high  correlation  with 
the  commonly  used  measures  of  intelligence;  if  the  one  is 
limited  the  other  may  be  expected  to  be  also. 

2.  There  is  a  higher  than  normal  incidence  of  speech  (or  speech 
and  hearing)  defects  among  educable  mentally  handicapped 
children.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

3.  Many  of  these  pupils,  although  not  by  any  means  all,  come 
from  backgrounds  in  which  there  may  be  a  lack  of  good 
language  patterns,  a  paucity  of  communication  among  family 
members,  and  a  lack  of  the  sort  of  experimental  and  cultural 
background  which  stimulates  language  development. 

While  the  teacher  must  be  aware  of  these  factors  as  posing 
certain  limitations  to  progress,  he  will  also  recognize  the  chal- 
lenge they  present  to  the  school,  to  do  all  possible  to  provide 
the  experience  and  the  stimulation  which  is  lacking. 


The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  general 
guides: 

1.  Reading  is  a  core  subject;  a  basic  tool  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  all  areas.  Most  children  in  Opportunity  Classes 
will  be  able  to  master  the  skill  to  some  degree,  and  to  master 
written  language  to  a  somewhat  comparable  degree. 

2.  In  the  language  program  (as  distinct  from  reading)  the  major 
emphasis  should  be  on  listening  and  speaking,  i.e.  oral  lan- 
guages, etc. 

3.  While  it  may  be  useful,  particularly  with  senior  level  classes, 
to  have  separate  language  periods  for  the  teaching  and  prac- 
ticing of  specific  skills,  it  is  strongly  xecommended  that  lan- 
guage be  correlated  with  all  other  subjects,  and  in  fact  be 
made  a  focal  point  in  the  total  program.  The  teacher  is  urged 
to  make  use  of  all  the  classroom  activities  to  develop  com- 
munication skills,  whether  it  be  listening  to  instructions  about 
classroom  routines,  telling  /of  an  event  in  the  child's  life, 
planning  for  a  group  project  in  "social  living",  writing  out 
a  recipe  or  the  stating  of  an  answer  to  a  problem  in 
arithmetic. 


4.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  teachers  make  full  use 
of  the  other  sections  of  this  curriculum  guide,  which  contains 
many  suggestions  for  language  materials  and  activities,  as 
well  as  the  many  excellent  bulletins  and  guides  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  the  regular  ele- 
mentary grades. 

The  Program  of  Studies  fior  Elementary  Schools  of  Alberta 
and  language  guides  for  the  regular  grades,  will  also  be  useful, 
with  suitable  modification  in  terms  of  pupil  competencies. 
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A  — THE  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 


JUNIOR  LEVEL 


1.  Listening 

INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


SENIOR  LEVEL 


Listening  to  and  enjoying  stories,  rhymes, 
poems  and  jingles. 

Learning  to  recognize  different  sounds 
e.g.  —  Distinguish  between  school  bell 
and  fire  bell. 

Distinguish  between  the  sounds 
of  tapping  on  wood,  metal, 
glass,  etc. 

Recognize    voices    of  different 
children  and  identify  owner. 
Recognize    sounds   of  different 
animals. 

Distinguish  sounds  of  different 
activities  —  walking,  running, 
tapping,  pounding,  scraping. 

Learning  to  tell  from  what  direction  sound 
is  coming. 

Learning  to  recognize  — 
variatiions  in  tone, 

variations  in  mood  as  expressed  through 
tone,  volume,  etc., 
variations  in  rhymes. 

Learning  to  recognize  and  distinguish 
phonetic  elements: 

initial  and  final  consonants, 

rhyming  words, 

vowels,  blends,  etc. 

Listening  to  and  learning  new  words. 

Listening  to  and  following  a  simple 
sequence  of  directions 

—  Start  with  "one  step"  directions  and 
gradually  extend  to  two  and  three 
step  directions. 


Extend  to  include  longer  stories  and  narrative  poems  and  whole  books. 

Continue  and  extend  to  include  more  complicated  exercises  in  auditory 
discrimination. 


Continue  and  extend. 


Continue  and  extend. 


Continue  and  extend  to  include  work  on  syllcrbicotion. 
Accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

Distinguish  between  words  with  similar  sounds  but  different  meanings. 


Continue  with  more  difficult  words  and  with  synonyms,  homonyms, 
antonyms,  etc. 

Continue  and  extend  to  more  complicated  directions 
e.g.  for  playing  gomes, 
for  organizing  work, 
for  making  things  in  Home  Economics, 
and  shop  classes,  etc. 
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1.    Listening  —  (Continued) 

JUNIOR  LEVEL 

INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 

SENIOR  LEVEL 

—  Combine  with  voccrbulary  develop- 
ment 

e.g.  Put  an  object  in,  on,  under, 
beside,  below,  above,  behind 

Put  the  little,  yellow  book  on 
top  of  the  big,  blue  book. 

1 

Walk  quickly,  slowly,  quietly. 

2.  Speaking 

Learning  to  speak  politely,  maintaining 
good  posture  and  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice. 

Continue  and  extend. 

Learning  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly 

with  correct  enunciation  and 
pronunciation. 

Continue  and  extend. 

1 

Learning  to  use  variations  in  tone,  volume, 
and  speed  to  express  meaning  and  to  add 
interest  and  variety. 

Learning  to  say  new  words  and  to  use 
them  in  everyday  speech. 


Learning  to  know  and  to  tell: 

—  own  first  and  last  names. 

—  own  birthday  and  age. 

—  lown  address  and  telephone  number. 

—  family  names. 

—  teacher's  name. 

—  principal's  name. 

—  name  of  school. 

—  names  of  classmates. 

Learning  to  speak  before  the  class  — 

—  to  "show  and  tell". 

—  to  relate  a  simple  experience  in 
proper  sequence  and  in  complete 
sentences. 


Continue  and  extend. 


Continue  and  extend  to  use  of  the  dictionary  —  (picture  dictionary  and 
ordinary  type)  to  learn  the  meanings  of  new  words. 
Use  of  descriptive  words  to  clarify  and  enrich  meaning. 
Use  of  a  variety  of  words  to  express  the  same  meaning. 

Extend  to  include: 

—  names  of  other  persons  important  to  the  family, 

e.g.    next  door  neighbors,  family  doctor,  minister,  etc. 

—  names  of  important  persons  in  the  community,  the  country  or 
involved  in  outstanding  news  events, 

e.g.    local  mayor.  Premier,  Prime  Minister, 

—  name  of  city,  town  or  country  —  Province,  Country. 


Extend  to:    telling  or  re-telling  anecdotes,  jokes  and  simple  stories. 
Reporting  on  news  items. 
Giving  simple  directions  or  instructions  for: 

—  getting  to  some  particular  place. 

—  making  something. 

—  playing  a  gome,  etc. 
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JUNIOR  LEVEL 


2.    Speaking  —  (Continued) 

INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


SENIOR  LEVEL 


Learning  to  ask  questions  and  to  use  the 
five  senses  to  satisfy  curiosity. 


Learning  to  answer  questions  in  complete 
sentences. 

Learning  to  answer  the  dooT  politely  and 
to  take  and  repeat  a  simple  message. 

Learning  to  answer  the  telephone  cor- 
rectly and  politely  —  to  call  someone  else 
to  the  phone  —  to  take  a  simple  message. 


Learning  to  take  part  in  games  involving 
oral  language: 
e.g.  Riddles 

"Guess  what" 

Animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
"I  spy"  etc. 

Learning  jingles  and  simple  verses  by 
memory,  individually  or  in  groups. 

Learning  to  dramatize  simple  stories. 


Learning  to  use  and  recognize  declarative, 
interrogaitive,  imperative  and  exclamatory 
sentences. 


Learning  to  express  ideas  more  concisely 
and  interestingly  by  using  a  variety  of 
sentence  structures  —  phrases,  compound 
and  complex  sentences,  appositives,  etc. 

Learning  more  exact  use  of  conjunctions 
and  relative  pronouns. 


Learning  to  use  the  telephone  for  social  and  business  purposes  —  for 
friendly  conversation,  giving  or  receiving  an  invitation,  asking  for  in- 
formation, placing  an  order,  making  an  appointment,  obtaining  emer- 
gency service  (police,  fire,  doctor,  ambulance,  etc.) 

Learning  to  use  the  directory,  the  information  and  complaint  services, 
and  to  place  long  distance  calls. 


Continue  and  extend. 


Extend  to  more  advanced  choral  speaking. 


Extend  to  performing  short  plays. 

Learning  the  "social  graces"  and  practicing  them  in  dramatized  form 
e.g.    making  and  acknowledging  introductions 
giving  and  acknowledging  invitations 
playing  host,  hostess  and  guest. 

—  greeting  guests 

—  entertaining  guests  (conversation,  games,  etc.) 

—  serving  food  politely 

—  taking  leave,  etc. 


Learning  to  make  oral  application  for  a 
job  — 

Dramatizing  "job  interviews". 
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JUNIOR  LEVEL 


2.    Speaking  —  (Continued) 

INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


SENIOR  LEVEL 


Learning  correct  usage  in  oral  communi- 
cation through  constant  correction  of  com- 
mon errors  (I  done,  I  seen,  I  haven't  none, 
etc.  etc.)  and  through  repeated  presenta- 
tion of  correct  patterns.  (Refer  to  curricu- 
lum for  regular  grades  for  lists.) 


Learning  the  formation  of  small  and  cap- 
ital letters  and  the  writing  of  words  — 
pupil's  own  name,  number  words,  words 
being  used  in  reading,  etc. 
(It  is  suggested  the  change  from  printed 
to  written  forms  take  place  when  the 
teacher  judges  the  child  to  be  ready.) 

Learning  to  compose  and  copy  — 

—  captions  under  pictures 

—  titles  for  stories 

—  labels 

—  gift  tags 

—  greetings  on  greeting  cards  being 
made 

—  signs  for  use  about  the  classroom  or 
school  in  connection  with  "Social 
Living"  projects. 

Learning  to  copy  simple  sentences  from 
the  blackboard  lor  experience  chart. 
(Sentences  suggested  by  the  class  about 
their  own  experiences,  the  material  of  the 
other  lessons,  using  spelling  words,  etc.) 

Learning  to  compose  (as  group  pnojects) 
and  to  copy  from  the  blackboard,  stories 
or  paragraphs  of  from  two  tio  five  sentences 
in  length. 

(The  more  advanced  pupils  will  be  begin- 
ning independent  composition  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs.) 


3.  Writing 

Continue  supervised  handwriting  periods  stressing: 
letter  forms 

neatness  and  legibility 
spacing  and  alignment 
use  lof  margins. 


Learning  to  make  up  lists  — 

—  shopping  lists 

—  lists  of  materials  needed  for  a  project,  etc. 

Learning  to  classify  things  in  a  list  by  categories  and  to  arrange  things 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Writing  simple  sets  of  rules  and  sets  of  directions 

e.g.  rules  for  taking  out  books  from  the  class  library 
duties  for  the  classroom  monitors 
simple  recipes,  etc.  I 


Independent  writing  of  sentences  using  spelling  words  and  other  new 
words  being  learned. 


Independent  writing  of  short  paragraphs,  stories,  book  reports,  etc. 
Learning  of  paragraph  form  — 

—  placement  of  title 

—  indentation 
Learning  to  keep  to  one  topic  in  a  paragraph. 
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JUNIOR  LEVEL 


3.    Writing  —  (Continued) 

INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


SENIOR  LEVEL 


Learning  to  compose  (as  group  pnojeots) 
and  to  copy  from  the  blackboard, 
simple  letters  —  to  Mother 

—  to  other  relatives 

—  to  friends 

—  to  "Santa",  etc. 

Learning,  as  required  in  daily  use,  some 
of  the  simpler  elements  of  language  con- 
struction. 

Recognition  of  a  complete  sentence. 
Learning  to  use  more  interesting  sentences 
by  using  descriptive  words  (adjectives  and 
adverbs)  and  by  varying  construction. 
Learning  to  combine  ideas  in  sentences  by 
using  phrases  and  clauses. 

Note:  The  stress  should  be  on  functional 
aspects  rather  than  grammatical 
terminology. 


Learning  correct  use  of  capital  letters: 

—  on  ithe  pronoun  "I" 

—  on  names  of  persons  and  places 

—  on  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  of  holidays 

—  on  names  of  the  months 

—  in  titles  of  stories  and  poems 

—  at  the  beginning  of  sentences 

—  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  of 
poetry. 

Learning  to  use  correct  punctuation  in 
written  work: 

—  use  of  the  period: 

at  the  end  of  a  declarative  sentence 
after  abbreviations  (Mr.  Mrs.  Dr. 
—  names  of  days  and  months  — 
in.  ft.  yd.  —  pt.  qt.) 


Independent  writing  of  friendly  letters 
using  correct  form. 

Writing  of  thank  you  notes,  sympathy 
notes,  notes  of  invitation,  etc. 


Continued  drill  and  practice  on  capitalization. 


Continued  practice  in  writing  of  friendly 
letters. 

Learning  to  write  simple  business  letters 
using  correct  form  — 

—  requesting  information  or  materials 
ioT  a  project 

—  acknowledging  receipt  of  same  and 
expressing  thanks 

—  requesting  permission  to  visit  a  plant 

—  expressing  thanks  for  courtesies  ex- 
tended, etc. 

—  applying  for  a  job. 


Learning  to  write  short  advertisements  — 

—  room  wanted 

—  job  wanted 

—  article  for  sale,  etc. 
Learning  to  complete  simple  forms 

—  application  forms 

—  registration  forms,  etc. 
Learning  to  write  sample  job  reports. 


I 

Continued  drill  and  practice  on  punctuation,  adding: 

—  use  of  semi-colon  and  colon 

—  use  of  the  apostrophe  — '  to  show  possession 

—  to  mark  elisions 

—  use  of  quotation  marks. 
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JUNIOR  LEVEL 


3.    Writing  —  (Continued) 

INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


SENIOR  LEVEL 


—  use  of  the  question  mark  at  the  end 
of  an  interrogative  sentence 

—  use  of  the  exclamation  mark 

—  use  of  the  aomma  — 

in  writing  dates  and  addresses 
after  the  salutation  and  compli- 
mentary closing  of  a  friendly  letter 
in  separating  items  in  a  list. 

Practicing  correct  usage  being  taught  in 
oral  language  lessons  by  filling  in  blanks 
in  sentences  with  the  correct  word  of  a 
selection  offered: 

did  —  done 


e.g. 


saw 
to  — 
there 
hear 


too 


seen 
two 
their 
here,  etc. 


Learning  the  rules  for  forming  plurals  (correlate  with  spelling). 

Continued  drill  and  practice  extending  to  independent  writing  of  sentences 
illustrating  correct  usage. 

(The  teacher  is  referred  to  the  regular  course  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Grades  for  more  detailed  listings.  These  should  be  considered  as  suggestive 
only,  not  prescriptive.) 
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THE  READING  PROGRAM 

1.  DEVELOPING  READING  READINESS 

Reading  readiness,  the  teachable  moment  for  reading 
instruction,  depends  on  numerous  factors  of  maturation 
and  environment.  Many  children  at  junior  class  level 
will  not  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  development.  They 
will  be  too  immature  or  too  inexperienced  to  begin  for- 
mal reading  work.  Slow  rate  of  mental  growth,  limita- 
tions of  experience,  and  emotional  and  social  problems 
require  that  these  children  be  provided  with  a  preparatory 
program. 


The  Developmental  Approach 

The  Mental- Age  Concept: 

The  concept  of  mental  age  is  a  useful,  but  not  the  sole 
measure  of  reading  readiness.  Despite  the  growing  evi- 
dence that  intelligence  test  scores  are  not  immutable, 
there  is  considerable  agreement  that  formal  instruction 
in  reading  should  not  be  provided  until  the  child  is 
approximately  six  years  on  the  mental  scale.  Premature 
emphasis  on  academic  skills  may  prove  wasteful,  if  not 
harmful.  "Pacing"  of  instruction  is  essential.  The  most 
common  mistake  of  teachers  of  educable  mentally  handi- 
capped children  is  attempting  to  match  teaching  to 
chronological  rather  than  mental  age. 

Children  must  grow  through  certain  stages  of  mental 
development  and  learn  from  certain  experiences  before 
they  can  profit  from  reading  instruction.  Educable  men- 
tally handicapped  children  have  a  rate  of  mental  devel- 
opment from  one-half  to  three-quarters  that  of  normal 
children.  Consequently  the  period  during  which  various 
readiness  activities  will  be  necessary  is  for  them  very 
much  prolonged.  The  lower  ones  will  be  able  to  do 
little  in  the  way  of  reading  during  the  entire  pre-adoles- 
cent  period;  the  upper  ones  should  be  able  to  start 
reading  at  about  the  chronological  age  of  nine. 

At  on©  extreme  in  this  group  are  children  with  I.Q.'s 
of  about  50  to  55.  If  they  are  admitted  at  ages  8  or  9, 
they  come  into  the  class  with  a  mental  age  of  4  or  5. 


When  they  leave  the  junior  class  at  ages  12  or  13,  they 
will  have  a  mental  age  of  6  or  7.  Pre-reading  activities 
will  have  to  be  extended  over  this  three  or  four  year 
period,  with  formal  reading  instruction  reserved  mainly 
for  the  adolescent  group.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
children  with  I.Q.'s  of  approximately  75.  These  children 
should  spend  only  a  limited  time  in  the  readiness  phase, 
as  by  the  time  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
their  mental  ages  are  such  that  they  may  begin  read- 
ing activities.  For  some  pupils,  therefore,  the  readiness 
program  may  be  as  short  as  a  few  months  or  a  year; 
for  others  it  will  last  four  years  or  possibly  longer. 

Other  Social  and  Psychological  Factors: 

The  cause  and  effect  relationships  between  reading  dis- 
ability and  social  and  emotional  problems  are  by  no 
means  clear.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  children  in 
the  junior  class  tend  to  bring  with  them,  in  addition  to 
intellectual  subnormality,  other  handicaps  to  language 
and  reading  development.  Very  often  they  come  from 
low  socio-economic  backgrounds  with  attitudes  and  values 
differing  from  those  of  the  teacher.  Stimulation  for  growth 
in  language  and  interest  in  reading  has  been  poor. 

Almost  all  candidates  for  special  class  placement  have  a 
history  of  school  failure.  They  have  fallen  far  short  of 
academic  norms,  especially  in  reading.  Frustration  builds 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  antagonism.  The  teachable 
moment  depends  on  motivation.  A  primary  object  of  the 
reading  readiness  program,  therefore,  must  be  the  re- 
shaping of  a  dislike  for  reading  to  a  liking  for  reading. 

Signs  Indicating  Lack  of  Readiness  for  Beginning  Formal 
Reading: 

The  child  is  unlikely  to  be  ready  to  begin  formal  reading 
if  he 

(a)  Has  a  mental  age  below  6  years 

(b)  Does  poorly  on  reading  readiness  tests 

(c)  Possesses  some  physical  disability;  in  sight,  hearing, 
etc. 

(d)  Lacks  self  control 

(e)  Talks  in  fragments  and  phrases 

(f)  Tends  not  to  play  with  others 
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(g)  Shows  shyness 

(h)  Shows  antagonistic  or  resistive  reactions. 
Individual  and  Group  Instruction: 

Educable  mentally  handicapped  children  at  pre-reading 
levels,  as  has  been  noted,  are  heterogeneous  in  abilities 
and  needs.  Reduced  class  enrollments  afford  more  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  individual  differences.  During  the  early 
phases,  particularly,  an  individual  approach  and  sys- 
tematic, sequential  instructional  program  in  basic  skills 
are  indicated.  Pre-reading  activities  will  have  to  be 
selected  on  an  almost  individual  basis  if  the  widely 
different  needs  of  this  group  are  to  be  met.  The  fact 
that  some  children  remain  for  several  years  in  the  group 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  wide  range  and  variety  of 
such  activities  available.  This  is  made  necessary,  too, 
by  the  limited  concentration  and  attention  span  of  many 
of  these  children. 

Diagnostic  material  recorded  in  school  files,  home  visits 
and  medical  reports  are  valuable  for  assessing  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  More  specifically,  mental  age 
scores  on  individual  intelligence  tests,  performance  on 
reading  readiness  tests  and  carefully  planned  teacher 
observations  of  the  behavior  of  the  child  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  individual  reading  readiness  program. 

Reading  depends  on  linguistic  experience.  Planned  group 
activities  also  offer  essential  experience  in  communica- 
tion and  language.  Many  authorities,  including  Connor 
and  Talbot  and  Garton,  recommend  the  unit  or  core 
approach  which  stresses  the  value  of  the  unit  of  ex- 
perience and  the  functioning  of  the  individual  child 
within  the  group.  A  well-balanced  reading  readiness 
program  includes  both  individual  and  group  language 
experience. 

Areas  oi  Training 

Development  of  Perception: 

(a)  Perception  of  familiar  forms 

(b)  Perception  of  colour 

(c)  Perception  of  geometric  forms 

(d)  Concepts  of  objects 
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(e)  Concepts  of  action 

(f)  Concepts  of  relationships  between  objects 

(g)  Concepts  of  classes  of  objects 

(h)  Perception  of  tone  quality,  pitch  and  rhythm 

(i)  Perception  of  initial  sounds  of  words 
(j)   Perception  of  middle  sounds  of  words 
(k)  Perception  of  final  sounds  of  words 
(1)   Ability  to  follow  directions 

(m)  Discrimination  of  forms 

(n)  Association  of  sounds  with  letters 

(0)  Ability  to  copy,  trace  and  generally  reproduce 

(p)  Possession  of  a  degree  of  memory  in  auditory  and 
visual  areas. 

Enriching  Experiences: 

Provide  many  and  wide  experiences,  such  as: 

(a)  Bringing  objects  from  home  and  telling  about  them 

(b)  Intensive  study  of  a  unit  which  has  meaning  for  the 
children;  e.g.  a  school  store,  etc. 

(c)  Giving  attention  to  birthdays,  holidays,  etc. 

(d)  Arranging  centres  of  interest  in  a  class;  such  as, 
science  exhibits 

(e)  Arranging  excursions 

(f)  Telling  or  reading  of  stories 

(g)  Letting  the  children  build  or  make  things 

(h)  Permitting  the  children  to  plan  and  arrange  group 
experiences  in  the  class 

(1)  Reviewing  the  meanings  of  words  common  to  chil- 
dren's use 

(j)   Showing  and  talking  about  pictures 

(k)  Encouraging  free  play  and  dramatization. 


Development  of  Fluent  Speech: 

va)  Have  the  children  talk  about  their  experiences 

(b)  Devise  experience  charts 

(c)  Draw  large  calendar 

(d)  Have  children  participate  in  an  oral  play  period  vrith 
the  teacher 

(e)  Have  children  re-tell  parts  of  act-out  parts  of  a  story 
which  has  been  told  to  them 

(f)  Label  objects  in  the  room 

(g)  Have  children  dictate  titles  for  pictures 

(h)  Make  lists  of  words  pertaining  to  unit 

(i)  Have  children  choose  the  best  words  to  fit  a  situation 

(j)  Help  the  children  to  use  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice 

(k)  Help  the  children  to  keep  in  mind  sequences  of  ideas 

(1)  Have  the  children  resell  stories  and  experiences 

(m)  Give  the  others  two  or  three  oral  directions  to  be 
carried  out. 

Readiness  Skills 

Left  to  Right  Orientation: 

(a)  Direct  attention  tio  reading  symbols  from  left  to  right 

(b)  Have  the  children  run  their  fingers  along  from  left 
to  right  under  a  line  of  poetry  or  labels  of  pictures 

(c)  Have  the  children's  eyes  follow  the  teacher's  finger 
movements  from  left  to  right 

(d)  Arrange  pictures  in  sequence  fnom  left  to  right 

(e)  Erase  sentences  beginning  at  the  left  and  moving  to 
the  right 

(f)  Have  children  do  tracing  emphasizing  left  to  right 
movement 
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(g)  When  children  are  looking  for  likenesses  or  differ- 
ences have  them  underline  from  left  to  right  rather 
than  draw  a  circle. 


Auditory  Discrimination: 

Plan  and  devise  exercises  and  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  children 

(a)  Learn  to  listen  and  discriminate  between  sounds 

(b)  Make  appropriate  associations  between  spoken 
sounds  and  visual  symbols 

(c)  Note  differences  and  similarities  in  consonants,  con- 
sonant blends  and  vowels  in  initial,  medial  and  final 
positions 

(d)  Perceive  variations  and  likenesses  in  tone  quality, 
pitch  and  rhythm 

(e)  Listen  for  words  that  sound  alike;  say  rhyming  words 

(f)  Dictate  information  for  experience  charts. 


Visual  Discrimination: 

(a)  Paste  wiords  under  pictures  on  a  sheet.  The  children 
then  will  match  the  words  with  a  duplicate  set  of 
words  available  in  cm  envelope  or  on  cards 

(b)  Have  children  make  picture  books  on  such  topics 
as  toys,  animals,  flowers,  helpers,  modes  of  travel,  etc. 

(c)  Give  the  children  pictures  or  objects  with  parts  miss- 
ing, have  them  identify  the  missing  parts  and  replace 
these 

(d)  Provide  seatwork  in  which  pairs  of  words  begin 
alike;  such  as,  cat/calf 

(e)  Select  the  best  basic  readiness  workbooks  which  pro- 
vide training  in  recognizing  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences. 


Concept  Format  ion: 

(a)  Have  various  children  take  turns  in  placing  cards 
in  wall  pocket  charts 

(b)  Have  children  play  games  with  blocks  having  letters 
on  them 

(c)  Have  children  describe  their  pictures,  see  that  all 
children  pay  attention 

(d)  Have  two  or  three  children  sometimes  tell  a  story 
tiogether.  One  child  beginning  where  the  other  left  off 

(e)  Have  one  child  tell  a  story  while  another  illustrates 
it  at  the  same  time 

(f)  Enlist  the  help  of  the  children  in  planning  some  of 
the  activities. 

Work  Habits: 

(a)  Keep  the  children  busily  employed  during  the  day. 
This  may  mean  having  special  materials  on  hand, 
such  as  puzzles,  games,  toys,  blocks,  picture  books, 
etc.  There  should  also  be  a  liberal  supply  of  paper, 
sewing  materials,  paste,  scissors,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  such  as  spools,  string,  bottle  tops,  cardboard 
boxes,  etc. 

(b)  Carefully  select  the  assignments  for  each  child,  try- 
ing to  keep  in  mind  the  interests  and  abilities  of 
each  child.  Then  insist  on  completion  unless  some 
lother  factor  makes  it  unreasonable 

(c)  Train  the  children  to  get  out  their  own  materials  and 
put  them  away  after  use  in  an  orderly  fashion 

(d)  Teach  the  correct  handling  and  care  of  picture  books, 
workbooks,  by  showing  them  where  to  use  the  book 
in  the  best  light,  how  to  turn  pages,  where  to  find 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  how  to  put  the  book 
away,  why  books  should  mot  be  dropped 

(e)  Continuously  encourage  respect  for  others,  taking 
their  turns,  understanding  the  purpose  of  what  they 
are  doing,  and  development  of  a  sense  of  respect 
for  the  other  children  and  for  the  teacher. 

Specific  teaching  methods,  basic  skills  required  and  re- 


lated activities  may  be  found  in  books  by  Dechant,  Har- 
rison, Koehring,  McKee  and  Harrison,  Monroe  and  Smith. 

General  Development 

There  is  a  whole  group  of  activities  which  the  teacher 
conducts  with  the  class  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
program.  These  include  safety  drills,  singing  of  songs, 
telling  stories,  talking  about  pets,  gomes,  and  rhythmic 
exercises  of  many  kinds,  listening  to  music,  etc.  Such 
experiences  provide  the  basis  for  development  of  skill  in 
language  and  reading. 

The  program  of  socialization,  so  essential  with  mentally 
retarded  children,  should  help  them  find  themselves  in 
relation  to  other  people  and  the  things  in  their  environ- 
ment. Until  they  can  talk  about  a  considerable  number 
of  things,  they  are  not  ready  to  learn  to  read.  This  gen- 
eral program  to  make  children  more  aware  of  and  more 
responsive  to  their  environment,  to  give  them  experience 
about  which  they  can  talk,  to  help  them  gain  better 
physical  control,  continues  while  the  more  specific  readi- 
ness programs  are  being  conducted  with  individuals  and 
small  groups. 

When  proficiency  is  achieved  in  basic  reading  readiness 
skills  of  the  type  outlined  above,  the  more  formal  aspects 
of  learning  to  read  may  be  started.  Development  of  a 
sight  vocabulary,  development  of  independence  in  word 
identification,  and  development  of  skill  in  word  interpre- 
tation follow. 

Publications  devoted  solely  to  language  development  and 
reading  readiness  programs  for  intellectually  subnormal 
children  are  lacking.  Increasing  numbers  of  references 
in  the  field  of  Special  Education,  however,  do  include 
helpful  guidance  on  pre-reading  activities.  Among  these 
are  works  by  Connor,  Garton,  Ingram,  Kephart,  Goldstein 
and  Levitt,  Kirk,  Kirk  and  lohnson,  Tansley  and  Gulli- 
ford,  and  Vernon. 

The  period  of  reading  readiness  is  not  a  period  of  waiting. 
Rather  it  is  a  phase  of  development  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  maturation  and  experience  are  operative.  As 
Harris  observes  "Without  maturation  the  child  cannot 
learn;  without  experience  he  has  nothing  to  learn." 
Recent  studies  indicate  the  value  of  appropriate  stimu- 
lating experiences  for  the  majority  of  young  educable 
mentally  retarded  children. 
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Signs  Showing  Readiness  for  Reading 


The  child  is  likely  ready  to  begin  formal  reading  if  he 

(a)  has  a  mental  age  of  6  or  above 

(b)  does  well  on  reading  readiness  tests 

(c)  has  a  good  degree  of  social  and  emotional  maturity 
for  his  age 

(d)  has  reasonable  degree  of  language  skills: 

he  can  say  words  clearly, 

he  can  use  sentences  five  words  or  more  in 

length, 

he  can  make  up  simple  stories,  etc. 

(f)  has  had  a  year  or  more  in  preparatory  experiences 

(g)  makes  few  mistakes  in  seatwork  in  matching  and 
related  activities 

(h)  has  a  sense  of  progression  from  left  to  right 

(i)  can  maintain  his  attention  on  a  task  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time 

(j)   can  rela-te  stories  and  can  handle  simple  seatwork. 


Materials  and  Equipment 

Many  of  the  nursery  and  kindergarten  curricular  provi- 
sions are  appropriate.  With  adaptations  some  of  the 
readiness  books  in  the  basic  reading  series  may  be  used. 
The  publication  entitled  Reading  Readiness  Catalog  con- 
tains numerous  suggestions  for  developing  basic  pre- 
reading  skills.  Dechant,  among  other  authoriities,  offers 
detailed  guidance  on  materials  for  teaching,  and  sources 
of  supply.  Some  few  publishers  (see  list  of  references) 
have  begun  to  produce  materials  especially  designed  for 
educable  mentally  handicapped  children. 

Teaching  readiness  to  retarded  children  is  a  challenge 
in  resourcefulness,  adaptation  and  in  flexibility.  Gener- 
ally, regular  textbooks  and  workbooks  are  partly  or 
wholly  unsuitable.  The  illustrations,  content  and  interest 
levels  are  often  tioo  immature  and  childish  for  these 
chronologically  older  youngsters.  Frequently  the  social 
values  and  attitudes  depicted  are  foreign.  The  standard 
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materials  are  not  usually  designed  for  systematic  small- 
step  instruction,  nor  for  variety  in  repetition  for  over- 
learning. 

Such  limitations  call  for  ingenuity.  Modifications  in  stan- 
dard publications,  teacher-made  materials  and  specially 
planned  activities  are  essential.  The  opportunities  for 
creative  instruction  at  the  pre-reading  level  are  great. 

Testing  for  Readiness 

Psychometric  scores,  particularly  mental  age,  and  teacher 
observations  are  used  to  assess  developmental  levels. 
Smith  and  Dechant  discuss  informal  observation  techni- 
ques which  are  helpful  in  evaluation.  Reading  readiness 
tests  are  alsio  useful  tools  to  be  employed  with  other 
appraisal  methods.  In  particular,  reading  readiness  tests 
are  instruments  for  diagnosing  individual  deficiencies 
and  fox  planning  further  readiness  experiences. 

Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  reading  readiness  tests 
are  as  follows: 

Gates  Reading  Readiness  Test.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Harrison-Stroud  Reading  Readiness  Profiles.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test.  California  Test 
Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test.  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers  5,  New  York. 

Monroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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FORMAL  READING 


When  reading  readiness  has  been  established,  formal 
instruction  in  reading  may  be  undertaken.  Some  chil- 
dren will  reach  this  while  in  the  junior  class,  others 
not  until  they  are  in  the  senior  class. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  reading  program  for  educable  men- 
tally handicapped  children  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  for  children  in  ordinary  classrooms: 

a.  Reading  for  Information: 

These  children  will  need  to  read  common  signs,  labels 
on  goods,  directions  of  all  kinds,  advertisements,  road 
maps,  schedules,  simple  news  items,  menus,  recipes, 
catalogs,  rules  and  regulations,  timetables,  charts, 
and  many  other  informational  items.  Common  con- 
crete nouns  and  action  verbs  should  be  stressed. 
Most  of  the  group  will  be  able  to  read  for  information 
in  various  simple  textbooks. 

b.  Reading  for  Protection: 

Sight  vocabulary  should  include  such  words  as  Dan- 
ger, Caution,  Careful,  Keep  Out,  Keep  Off,  Keep  to 
the  Right,  No  Left  Turn,  Walk,  Wait,  Stop,  Go,  Go 
Slowly,  No  Smoking,  Slippery  When  Wet,  and  many 
others. 

Rules  and  regulations,  labels  on  bottles  and  cans  and 
directions  should  be  specifically  included  in  the  read- 
ing program. 

c.  Reading  for  Pleasure: 

Many,  but  not  all,  educable  mentally  handicapped 
children  will  reach  a  level  of  reading  proficiency  that 
will  enable  them  to  read  for  pleasure.  Teachers  should 
build  up  a  library  of  books  with  a  low  level  of  diffi- 
culty, but  a  high  level  of  interest.  A  list  of  suggested 
sources  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Simple 
biographies  of  pioneers,  "place  name"  stories,  stories 
related  to  community  life,  sports  stories,  cartoons, 
animal  stories,  adventure  stories  will  all  enrich  the 
lives  of  these  children  and  widen  their  experiential 
backgrounds. 


Approaches  to  Beginning  Reading 


For  some  pupils  entering  the  special  class,  the  approach 
used  in  the  regular  class  for  beginning  readers  may  be 
adequate,  once  readiness  has  been  established.  The  dif- 
ficulty already  experienced  in  reading  may  simply  be 
the  result  of  delayed  maturation,  and  all  that  may  be 
needed  is  more  patient  instruction  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  reading  experiences.  However,  there  is  evidence 
that  for  some  mentally  handicapped  children  the  initial 
approach  to  reading  should  employ  methods  different 
from  those  of  the  regular  class.  For  example,  it  may  be 
that  a  rather  highly  phonetic  approach  may  be  needed 
for  some  children  rather  than  a  global  approach;  or 
again,  it  may  be  that  a  distinctly  multi-sensory  approach 
may  be  needed  because  of  one  that  is  predominantly 
auditiory-visual.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  re- 
member that  all  of  her  pupils  are  children  with  learning 
problems,  who  have  not  responded  to  the  instruction 
which  has  been  provided  to  them  previously,  and  who 
may  require  a  program  which  is  quite  different  from  pre- 
vious ones.  What  is  needed  for  them  to  achieve  success 
in  reading  may  not  be  simply  the  normal  approach  slowed 
down,  but  rather  a  special  program  designed  just  for 
them.  The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  try  a  wide 
variety  of  methods. 

(Useful  references  for  the  teacher  would  include  those  by 
Bond  and  Tinker,  Kephart,  Kirk,  Tansley  and  Gulliford, 
and  Gorton  —  see  reference  list  on  page  26.) 


Basal  Readers 


For  some  pupils,  particularly  those  who  have  had  un- 
fortunate experiences  in  a  regular  class  and  have  de- 
veloped an  antipathy  toward  basal  readers,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  instruction  with  individually  designed 
reading  charts,  individual  booklets,,  etc.  These  procedures 
may  also  be  desirable  for  other  pupils  in  the  class  in  the 
initial  stages  of  reading.  (Suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  cm  individual  booklet  with  a  limited,  controlled 
sight  vocabulary  appear  in  Appendix  C.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  a  good  series  of  basal  readers  will  be  useful. 
The  following  series  have  been  found  serviceable: 


McKee  et  al  Reading  for  Meaning  Series 

Thos.  Nelsion  and  Sons 


Russell  et  al  Ginn  Basic  Readers 

Ginn  and  Co. 

Gray  et  al  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 

W.  I.  Gage  and  Co. 

Gates  The  Macmillan  Readers 

Macmillan  Co. 

Sheldon  The  Sheldon  Readers 

Macmillan  Co. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  other  sets  of  books  have  been 
found  to  be  useful  as  supplementary  readers:  These  in- 
clude the  following: 

Functional  Basic  Readers  Stanwix  House 

Royal  Roads  Readers  Clark  Irwin 

Griffin  Readers  House  of  Grant 

Deep  Sea  Adventure  Series  Harr  Wagner 

Morgan  Bay  Mysteries  Harr  Wagner 

Jim  Forest  Readers  Harr  Wagner 

Wildlife  Adventure  Series  Harr  Wagner 

Cowhoy  Sam  Series  Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

World's  Great  Stories  Oxford  Press 

Buckskin  Books  Macmillan  Co. 

Readers  Digest  Skillhuilders  Readers  Digest 

SB  A  Reading  Lab  Thos.  Nelson 

SB  A  Pilot  Library  Thos.  Nelson 

There  should  be  a  good  selection  of  these  books  avail- 
able to  the  special  class  so  that  the  teacher  can  select 
material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the  reading 
skills  he  wishes  to  teach.  It  is  not  suggested  that  any 
one  series  should  be  followed  exclusively,  but  rather 
that  all  of  these  series  offer  suitable  instructional  and 
practice  material. 

A  reading  program  is  planned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  evolving  around  a  carefully  planned  system  of 
grouping.  An  analysis  is  made  of  each  child.  The  mental 
and  chronological  age,  previous  school  record,  health 
record,  case  history  and  the  reading  level  of  each  child 
as  determined  by  a  standard  test  are  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Careful  observation  of  each  child's  behavior  in 
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his  class  and  play  groups  gives  further  insight  into  his 
strengths,  interests  and  weaknesses.  Hearing  a  child 
read  orally  gives  a  further  check  on  accuracy  and  com- 
prehension in  reading.  When  an  overall  analysis  has 
been  made  of  each  child  a  grouped  reading  program 
is  planned. 

Being  aware  of  the  stage  at  which  each  child  is  reading 
facilitates  grouping  and  aids  in  determining  what  ap- 
proach to  fit  into  teaching  reading  at  each  specific  stage. 
These  children  need  much  extra  help  at  each  stage  in 
learning  some  of  the  details  that  an  average  child  learns 
incidentally. 

The  members  of  each  reading  group  should  be  as  similar 
as  possible  in  interests  and  achievement.  Personality 
factors  need  consideration  as  well.  It  would  mot  be  ad- 
visable to  place  children  who  are  antagonistic  to  another 
in  the  same  group  until  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 
A  record  should  be  kept  on  each  child  during  the  year 
for  evaluation  purposes  in  terms  of  the  individual  objec- 
tives set  up  for  each  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
This  record  might  include  a  list  of  the  books  read  and 
the  child's  reaction  to  them.  Gains  made  in  reading 
skills,  attitudes,  emotional  stability,  and  self-confidence 
are  some  items  which  should  be  recorded.  For  future 
reference,  the  record  should  also  include  an  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  techniques  being  used 
for  specific  purposes. 

Many  short  books  should  be  available  for  recreational 
reading.  Some  activities  which  may  grow  out  of  reading 
for  recreation  are  dramatization,  art,  games  and  oral 
reproduction  of  favorite  stories. 

A  child  who  is  reading  below  his  mental  age  and  is 
capable  of  further  growth  should  receive  daily  individual 
help  in  practical  reading,  especially  if  he  will  need  a 
certain  reading  level  in  the  field  he  will  probably  earn 
his  living.  The  materials  used  should  be  carefully  chosen 
to  ensure  success,  give  varied  and  sufficient  repetition, 
be  of  his  interest  level,  have  a  simple  vocabulary  and  be 
printed  in  large  size  type.  When  he  shows  noticeable 
improvement  he  can  do  remedial  work  with  another  child 
or  group. 

Short,  one-  or  two-page  stories  should  be  used  in  the 
silent  reading  period.  To  establish  confidence,  if  neces- 
sary, the  first  lessons  can  be  taken  for  oral  reading  and 
used  for  silent  reading  on  the  following  day. 


Many  reading  games  and  devices  are  extremely  effec- 
tive for  certain  children  and  appear  to  interest  retarded 
children  at  all  levels.  Some  of  these  are  flash  card  games 
for  word  recognition,  initial  and  consonant  blends,  word 
beginnings  and  endings,  vowel  sounds  and  so  forth. 
Sentence  games  provide  drill  on  subject  and  action 
phrases.  New  cards  are  made  as  children  progress  using 
basic  vocabulary  lists  from  readers  and  new  words  as 
they  come  up  in  experience  units.  These  provide  supple- 
mentary seat  work  and  are  taken  up  by  the  teacher 
when  learned.  Words  and  phrases  learned  may  be  writ- 
ten on  the  board  by  the  pupils  and  used  in  sentences. 
Compound  words,  antonyms,  contractions,  names  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  of  places  and  other  things  the  chil- 
dren need  to  know  can  be  made  into  card  sets.  Card 
devices  improve  reading.  Noting  the  difficulties  of  each 
child  aids  in  selecting  effective  teaching  procedures. 
Some  cases  of  reading  aversion  may  be  due  to  an  emo- 
tional block,  lack  of  reading  readiness  or  unsuitable 
reading  materials.  Interpreting  reading  tests  aid  in  diag- 
nosing common  areas  of  difficulty  such  as  lack  of  com- 
prehension and  inadequate  word  recognition.  Using 
suitable  materials,  short  le&sion  periods  and  making  a 
child  aware  of  success  by  working  first  on  the  difficulty 
most  likely  to  respond  to  individual  help  frequently 
changes  a  negative  reading  attitude  to  a  positive  one. 

Each  child's  development  should  be  evaluated  at  the  end 
of  the  term  in  the  light  of  his  mental  age  and  the  in- 
dividual objectives  which  were  set  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reading  program.  Some  questions  one  might  ask 
in  evaluating  each  child's  gains  are: 

Is  he  able  to  follow  reading  directions? 

Has  his  reading  comprehension  increased? 

Has  his  reading  and  speaking  vocabulary  improved? 

Does  he  enjoy  reading? 

Has  he  acquired  some  independence  in  work  habits? 
Has  he  greater  self  respect? 
Has  he  gained  self-confidence? 
Can  he  work  in  a  group? 

Supplementary  Reading 

The  basic  reader  represents  only  one  part  of  the  overall 
reading  program.  Many  supplementary  readers  and  other 
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books  with  a  simplified  vocabulary  which  can  be  corre- 
lated with  social  studies  and  other  activities  are  needed 
for  independent  reading. 

There  are  now  many  such  hooks  available.  Lists  of  them 
may  be  found  in  such  publications  as  the  following: 

Spache,  Geo.  D.,  Good  Reading  for  Poor  Readers 

Garrard  Press 

Strang,  Ruth,  Gateways  to  Readable  Books 

Wilson  Publ.  Co. 

Many  of  the  larger  publishing  companies  also  provide 
separate  catalogs  or  listings  of  their  high-interest/low- 
vocabulary  material,  and  the  teacher  should  request 
copies  of  these  from  the  publishers.  They  include  the 
following: 

Oxford  University  Press,  480  University  Avenue, 

Toronto  2,  Ontario 

House  of  Grant  (Canada)  Ltd.,  29  Mobile  Drive, 

Toronto  16,  Ontario 

MacMillan  of  Canada,  70  Bond  Street, 

Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Longmans  (Canada)  Ltd.,  55  Barber  Green  Road, 

Don  Mills,  Ontario 

Nelson's  of  Canada,  81  Curlew  Drive, 

Don  Mills,  Ontario 
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Reoding  Skills  To  Be  Developed 


The  following  organization  is  in  two  parts;  Part  A  deals  with  the  progression  of  skills  for  children  in  junior  and  lower  inter- 
mediate classes;  Part  B  deals  with  the  progression  of  skills  for  children  in  upper  intermediate  and  senior  classes.  Teachers  should  note 
that  the  sequence  of  skills  needs  to  be  applied  differentially,  having  regard  for  the  development  of  reading  achievement  of  the  individual 
child. 


JUNIOR 


PART  A 

INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


Primer  Stage 

1.  Word  Identification  (Left  to  right  pro- 
gression, context  clues,  etc.,  picture 
clues,  sound  clues.) 

2.  Acquiring  a  basic  sight-vocabulary. 

3.  Reading  home  made  materials  and 
introduction  of  easy  primers  inciden- 
tally. 

4.  Learning  to  handle  a  book. 

5.  Guided  reading  silently  for  a  specific 
purpose: 

(a)  Answering  questions 

(b)  Following  directions 

(c)  Finding  out  how  story  ends. 

6.  Testing  for  comprehension  and  skills 
through  purposeful  seatwork,  word 
games,  and  activities. 

*First  Reader  —  "Home  Made" 

1.  Acquiring  a  larger  speaking  and  read- 
ing vocabulary. 

2.  Reading  silently  for  specific  purposes. 

3.  Increasing  skills  for  ciomprehension  in 
reading  the  printed  page. 

4.  Acquiring  new  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge through  purposeful  seatwork. 

5.  Acquiring  skill  in  handling  books. 

6.  Oral  reading  in  audience  situation. 

7.  Introduction  of  more  difficult  primers 
and  first  readers  in  an  incidental 
manner. 


Silent  Reading  —  primarily 
home  made  materials. 


with  some 


1.  Guided   reading   for  a   specific  pur- 
pose. 

2.  Guided  reading  to  re-tell  part  of  the 
story. 

3.  Acquiring  skill  in  handling  a  book. 

4.  Acquiring  independence  in  word  iden- 
tification. 

Oral  Reading 

1.  Guided  reading  for  a  specific  purpose. 

2.  Guided  reading  to  re-tell  part  of  story. 


Silent  Reading 

1.  Reading  increased  in  amount  and  diffi- 
culty. 

2.  Reading  with  a  variety  of  purpose  and 
material. 


Oral  Reading 

1.  Reading  parts  and  selections  of  stories 
for  information. 

2.  Wide  reading  in  classroom  activities. 


*See  Page  86,  Appendix  C. 
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JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


Ear  Training 

1.  Rhymes  for  ear  training. 

2.  Words  that  rhyme. 

3.  Words  beginning  with  same  letter. 

4.  Introduce  individual  consonant  sounds. 


Visual  Training 

1.  On  board  teacher  writes  words  begin- 
ning with  consonant  sounds,  s,  f,  b,  p, 
etc. 

2.  Diagraphs,  sh  -  ch. 

3.  Teaching  left  to  right  progression  on 
the  board. 


Word  Recognition  Techniques 

Word  recognition  techniques  should  be 
taught  after  the  child  has  learned  to  read 
for  meaning  and  has  acquired  a  good 
sight  vocabulary. 

1.  Context  clues. 

2.  Picture  clues. 

3.  Visual  clues. 

4.  Sound  clues. 

5.  Structural  Analysis. 


3.  Reading  with  expression 

4.  Reading  material  of  increasing  diffi- 
culty. 

Ear  Training 

1.  Rhymes  from  books. 

2.  Pupils  rhyme  words. 

3.  Pupils  listen  for  beginning  and  ending 
sounds. 


Visual  Training 

1.  Review  initial  consonants. 

2.  Present  initial  consonant  blends,  dia- 
graphs, fr  -  gr  -  st  -  tr  -  br  -  ch  -  sh. 

3.  Syllabication,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

4.  Structural    analysis.     Word  endings, 
ing  -  y  -  ly  -  er  -  est. 

5.  Development  of  skill  in  blending. 

6.  Long  and  short  vowels,  a-e-i-o-u. 


Word  Recognition  Techniques 

These  techniques  should  be  continued  with 
greater  emphasis  on  structural  analysis. 


3.   Review  phonetic  elements  needed. 


Ear  Training 

1.  Review  consonants,  blends  and  dia- 
graphs. 

2.  Presentation  of  vowel  combination. 


Visual  Training 

1.  Practice  in  seeing  and  recognizing  con- 
sonants, blends,  diagroph,  and  vowel. 

2.  Initial  cosonant,  y-2  blend  tw  -  gu. 

3.  Teach  hard  and  soft  -g-. 

4.  Review  short  and  long  vowels. 

5.  Review  final  -e-  in  one  syllable  words. 

6.  Silent  letters  -wr-kn-. 

7.  Vowels  modified  by  -r-. 

8.  Three  letter  blends,  spr-str-scr-squ. 

9.  Structural  analysis. 


Word  Recognition  Techniques 
These  should  be  continued. 


PART  B 


Silent  and  Oral  Reading 


1.   Reading  widely,  relatively  easy  and  interesting  material  deal- 
ing with  well  known  stories,  events,  etc. 


1.   Reading  widely,  relatively  easy  and  interesting  material  deal- 
ing with  subject  matter  content. 
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JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


2.   Reading  widely,  relatively  easy  and  interesting  material  dealing 
with  subject  matter  content. 


3.  Reading  for  such  specific  purposes: 

(a)  Finding  the  answer  to  a  question. 

(b)  Following  directions. 

(c)  Making  simple  reports. 

4.  Learning  to  use  and  studying  simple  texts  in  the  content  subject 
field. 

5.  Using  and  understanding  the  specific  vocabulary  in  social 
studies,  science  and  arithmetic. 

6.  Understanding  and  interpreting  simple  maps,  charts,  graphs 
and  tables. 

7.  Continuing  oral  reading  with  expression  to  share  information 
with  class. 

8.  Recalling  what  is  read  and  relating  it  to  previous  knowledge. 


2.  Reading  for  such  specific  purposes  as: 

(a)  Finding  the  answer  tio  a  question. 

(b)  Following  directioiis. 

(c)  Making  simple  reports. 

3.  Using  and  studying  texts  in  the  content  subject  fields. 


4.  Using  and  understanding  the  specific  vocabulary  in  social 
studies,  science  and  arithmetic. 

5.  Understanding  and  interpreting  maps,  charts,  graphs  and  tables. 

6.  Continuing  of  oral  reading  to  share  information  with  class. 

7.  Increasing  power  to  remember  what  is  read  and  reletting  it  to 
previous  knowledge. 

8.  Reading  independently  along  lines  of  awakened  interests. 

9.  Training  in  the  use  of  the  library. 


Ear  Training  and  Visual  Training 


1.  Using  the  dictionary. 

2.  Independent  attack  on  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  new  and 
unfamiliar  words. 

3.  Syllabication. 

4.  Prefixes  and  suffixes. 

5.  Synonyms  and  antonyms. 

6.  Specialized  spelling  words  in  the  content  subject  fields. 


1.  Pupils  recognize  medial  and  final  consonant  blends. 

2.  Pupils  recognize  root  words  and  build  new  ones. 

true  -  truer       honest  -  honesty 

3.  Alphabetical  order  of  words. 

4.  Spelling  words  needed  for  written  communicaition. 


Word  Recognition  Techniques 

Continue  these  techniques  in  all  groups 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  ARITHMETIC  CURRICULUM 


A  — INTRODUCTION 

1.  Objectives: 

In  selecting  the  content  for  this  arithmetic  program  two 
major  factors  have  been  kept  in  mind: 

That  there  must  be  limited  objectives  for  mentally  handi- 
capped children.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  select  only 
those  elements  which  will  have  practical  use  in  the  lives 
of  these  pupils. 

That  in  certain  areas  there  must  be  an  extension  be- 
yond the  levels  of  the  elementary  grades  in  order  that 
these  pupils  may  be  at  least  familiar  with  various  com- 
mercial practices  which  will  have  practical  application 
in  their  adult  lives. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

a.  To  contribute  toward  the  realization  of  the  general 
aims  of  the  whole  program  in  developing  in  each 
individual  the  maximum  possible  degree  of  personal, 
s:ocial,  and  occupational  adequacy. 

b.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  those  arithmetical 
concepts  and  processes  which  will  have  functional 
value  in  the  adult  life  of  these  pupils.  Among  these 
are: 

i.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  four 
fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic  and  of  skill 
in  their  performances. 

ii.  The  development  of  a  vocabulary  of  common  terms 
used  in  arithmetic. 

iii.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  simple 
fractional  parts,  and  commonly  used  percentages. 

iv.  The  development  of  skill  in  handling  money, 
understanding  equivalent  coins  and  making 
change. 

v.  The  development  of  skill  in  measuring  and  an 
understanding  of  simple  measurements  of  time, 
length,  weight,  and  capacity. 


vi.  The  development  of  at  least  a  minimal  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  understanding  of  some  of  the  more 
common  commercial  practices  connected  with  buy- 
ing and  selling  (including  time  purchases),  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  payroll  deductions,  personal 
budgeting,  personal  banking,  rentals,  personal  and 
property  taxes  and  personal  and  property 
insurance. 

2.  Methods  and  Techniques: 

The  teacher's  first  task  is  to  get  to  know  the  pupil;  what 
his  past  experiences  have  been,  what  his  home  back- 
ground is,  and  what  his  individual  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses are.  Much  time  can  be  spent  profitably  in  just 
talking  about  familiar  number  experiences  with  the  pupil. 
Stories,  nursery  rhymes,  rhythmic  games  and  songs  which 
involve  numbers  can  also  be  used  to  build  up  number 
"readiness".  In  laying  a  foundation  for  an  understanding 
of  numbers  the  initial  work  should  be  oral  and  teacher 
directed.  In  fact,  teachers  should  guard  against  being  in 
a  hurry  to  begin  formal  written  work  at  any  level. 

Pupils  who  have  already  spent  two  or  three  years  in  a 
regular  class  may  have  had  a  discouraging  experience 
and  may  also  need  such  an  informal  initial  approach 
so  that  they  can  be  re-taught  from  a  different  level  and 
in  a  different  emotional  atmosphere.  (Teachers  should 
refer  to  the  material  on  "readiness"  in  the  introduction 
to  the  reading  program.) 

Three  principles  of  method  need  emphasis: 

a.  Since  mentally  handicapped  children  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  see  relationships  and  to  generalize,  they 
need  much  more  experience  with  a  large  variety  of 
familiar  concrete  objects,  and  much  more  repetition 
and  drill  than  does  the  normal  child. 

b.  The  grading  of  the  work  must  be  more  extended.  The 
transition  from  one  step  to  the  next  must  be  very 
gradual  and  must  be  carefully  prepared  for. 
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c.  Presentation  at  all  levels  should  follow  the  multi- 
sensory  approach,  and  should  involve  verbalization, 
visualization  and  manipulation.  Procedure  should  be: 

i.  Experience  with  familiar  concrete  objects. 

ii.  Experience  with  pictures  of  familiar  objects. 

iii.  Experience    with    non-representational  symbols 
(dots,  circles,  lines,  etc.) 

iv.  The  use  of  numerals  (delayed  until  ability  to  com- 
prehend is  apparent). 


The  methods  and  techniques  should  be  looked  on  as  sug- 
gestive only.  Enterprising  teachers  will  have  many  other 
devices  and  materials  in  use,  and  any  good  arithmetic 
text  or  workbook  will  provide  still  more.  It  is  important 
that  numbers  should  be  used  in  connection  with  all  pos- 
sible classroom  activities.  Teachers  should  utilize  every 
opportunity  to  give  practical  number  experiences. 


3.    Arithmetic  Vocabulary 


In  addition  to  the  terms  introduced  in  the  curriculum  outline  which  follows,  many  of  the  following  concepts  will  have  to  be 
established.  They  should  be  introduced  orally,  and  gradually,  as  they  are  needed  in  every-day  classroom  situations,  not  as  a  formal 
list.  Their  meaning  should  be  established  through  practical  and  concrete  use.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  for  integration  of  this  work 
with  work  in  other  subjects  such  as  language  and  reading. 


up  —  down 
above  —  below 
high  —  low 
right  —  left 
near  —  far 
over  —  under 
before  —  after 
early  —  late 
heavy  —  light 
front  —  back 

beginning  —  middle  —  end 

top  —  bottom 

first  —  last  —  next 

beside  —  between  —  among 

circle  —  square  —  triangle 

some  —  none  —  all 

another  —  half  —  double  —  twice 

each  —  enough  —  both 

increase  —  pair  —  part 

bill  —  buy  —  change  —  charge 

cost  —  earn  —  expense  —  price 

rent  —  sell  —  spend  —  worth 

length  —  width  —  depth  —  height 


big  —  bigger  —  biggest 
large  —  larger  —  largest 
small  —  smaller  —  smallest 
little 

long  —  longer  —  longest 

short  —  shorter  —  shortest 

tall  —  taller  —  tallest 

many  —  more  —  most 

few  —  fewer  —  fewest 

less  —  (lesser)  —  least 

fast  —  faster  —  fastest 

slow  —  slower  —  slowest 

quick  —  quicker  —  quickest 

today  —  tomorrow  —  yesterday 

add  —  plus  —  total  —  sum 

subtract  —  take-away  —  remainder 

times  —  product  —  divide  —  remainder 

annual  —  semi-annual 

narrow  —  wide 

thick  —  thin 

whole  —  part 

empty  —  full 

same  —  different 
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B  —  ARITHIVIETIC  READINESS  PROGRAM 


The  general  concept  of  readiness  which  applies  not  only  to  the  area  of  learning  preceding  the  introduction  of  formal  arithmetic 
process  but  also  to  the  background  necessary  for  each  new  experience  in  number,  must  for  the  child  with  cm  M.A.  below  6  years,  consist 
mainly  of  activities  suitable  in  the  development  of  sense  perception  -  visual  -  auditory  -  tactile.  The  emphasis  on  social  and  mental  ac- 
tivities which  increase  this  power  of  perception  and  promote  better  social  adjustment  will  be  the  basis  for  the  readiness  program  of  men- 
tally handicapped  children  and  should  include  a  variety  of  activities  suitable  to  their  stage  of  development. 


Activities  such  as  ihe  following  are  helpful. 


Manipulative  exercises: 


a)  stringing  beads 

b)  piling  blocks 

c)  handling  large  masses  of  plasticine,  clay,  etc. 


Rhythmic  exercises  including  games: 

a)  marching  and  marking  time 

b)  clapping 

c)  bouncing  balls 

d)  tapping  ball 


—  Matching  for: 


—  Oral  number  concepts: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


a) 


b) 


size  (big,  little) 

shape  (peg  boards,  etc.) 

color 

texture  (hard,  soft) 


showing  the  relationship  of  one  to  one  —  one  child  sits  on  one 
chair,  one  book  for  one  teacher,  touch  the  child  who  sits  on  the 
chair,  touch  the  teacher  who  receives  the  book, 
proceed  to  teach  relationship  of  two  to  two  in  like  manner  devel- 
oping this  concept  up  to  five. 


Rote  counting  to  5 
Concept  of  money: 


integrated  with  all  previous  activities. 


a)  one  penny 

b)  five  pennies,  one  nickel 


—  Associate  time  with  important  daily  activities: 

a)  meal  time 

b)  school  time 

c)  play  time 

d)  bed  time 

—  Vocabulary  correlated  with  oral  language  and  pre-reading  activities  as  it  relates  to  number. 
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C  — THE  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 


The  following  content  is  presented  by  topics  and  in  three  columns  representing  three  levels  of  difficulty  which  roughly  corres- 
pond to  the  class  divisions  (Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior)  referred  to  throughout  this  guide.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  rigid 
classification  of  content  is  intended.  Individual  pupils  will  vary  greatly  in  their  rates  of  progress,  and  should  proceed  to  a  new  stage 
or  level  of  difficulty  whenever  mastery  of  the  preceding  one  is  demonstrated. 


TOPIC 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


1.  Number  System 


Recognition  and  place- values  to 
100. 

Writing  numbers  to  30. 
Meaning  of  ordinals. 
Counting  by  I's,  5's  and  lO's  to 
100;  by  2's  lo  50;  by  3's  to  30. 


Possible  extension  beyond  100. 
Writing  numbers  to  100. 
Writing  two-place  numbers  from 
dictation. 

Recognition  of  number  words  to 
one  hundred. 
Ordinals  to  twentieth. 


Possible  extension  beyond  1000. 
Extension  to  three-place  numbers 
and  possibly  beyond 
Possible  extension  beyond  one 
hundred. 

Extension  beyond  twentieth  as 
needed. 


Suggested  Techniques: 

Counting  pupils,  parts  of  their  own  persons,  familiar  objects  in  the  room,  materials  in  use,  beads  on  a 
frame  or  abacus,  objects  in  pictures,  etc. 

Counting  in  rhythmic  activities  —  bounces  of  a  ball,  sounds  of  a  bell,  knocks  at  the  door,  marching,  tap- 
ping to  a  count  or  to  music. 

Counting  in  games  and  play  activities  —  keeping  scores,  counting  number  who  have  tried,  number  yet 
to  try,  taking  turns,  playing  games  such  as  dominoes,  steeplechase,  bingo,  ring  toss,  etc. 

Activities  involving  following  directions  —  arranging  pupils  and  objects  in  groups,  giving  out  supplies, 
stringing  beads  in  patterns,  making  peg-board  patterns,  matching  and  coloring  exercises,  patterns  in 
handicrafts,  etc. 

Associate  the  number  symbols  with  groups  of  objects,  then  with  pictures  of  groups  of  objects,  then  with 
semi-concrete  forms  such  as  dots,  lines,  etc.  (use  flannel  board). 

Form  numbers  with  plasticine  or  modeling  clay;  trace  over  numbers  cut  out  in  colored  paper  or  fine 
sand-paper. 

Use  pocket  charts  (ones  and  tens),  for  number  structure  activities. 
Use  100  number  grid. 

Use  numbers  on  calendars,  pages  of  books,  doors  of  the  rooms,  the  clock,  in  house  numbers,  telephone 
numbers,  car  licenses,  and  on  dials,  meters,  and  scales. 
Exercise  filling  in  missing  numbers  in  a  series. 

Use  classroom  situations  —  the  second  row  stand,  the  first  child  in  each  row  stand,  references  to  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  the  first  month  of  the  year,  etc. 
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Number  System 


Exercises,  such  as  draw  the  first  flower  big,  the  second  one  small;  color  the  third  thing  red,  the  fifth 
one  blue. 


Apply  in  games  requiring  taking  turns. 

The  Number  Line  is  one  of  the  most  useful  devices  for  helping  children  to  bridge  the  gap  between  con- 
crete manipulation  and  the  understanding  of  numbers  and  their  relationships  on  a  more  abstract  level. 
An  example  is  given  below. 


3 
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The  number  line  is  an  easily  made  and  inexpensive  device  which  can  be  used  at  all  stages  of  the  learn- 
ing process  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  from  the  kindergarten  on.  Beginning  with  counting,  it  helps  to 
promote  an  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  ordinality  of  number,  the  relationship  of 
one  number  to  another,  and  the  operation  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  the 
whole  numbers,  of  common  fractions  and  of  decimal  fractions. 

For  general  use  with  whole  numbers,  the  number  line  might  extend  from  zero  to  one  hundred.  The 
numerals  may  be  written  lOver  or  under  the  points.  If  the  number  line  is  drawn  on  or  fastened  to  the 
chalkboard,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  teacher  and  pupils  may  make  chalk  marks  above  or 
below  the  points  to  illustrate  the  operation  under  discussion. 

A  good  introduction  to  working  with  the  number  line  is  suggested  by  the  cover  picture  of  READY  FOR 
NUMBERS.  A  floor  number  line  might  be  compared  to  a  train  line  with  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  .  .  .  indi- 
cating the  stops.  The  left  point  on  the  line  (no  designation)  might  be  called  "our  starting  station",  "the 
depot",  or  any  convenient  name.  Later  on,  when  the  pupils  have  become  aware  of  the  concept  of  zero 
as  meaning  "not  any"  or  "none",  the  numeral  "0"  may  be  placed  at  the  starting  point. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for  the  use  of  zero  as  designating  a  starting  point  in  everyday  sit- 
uations such  as  on  a  speedometer,  a  gasioline  pump,  and  the  bathroom  scale.  These  uniform  scales  of 
measurement  are  also  number  lines. 

After  introducing  the  printed  number  line  reading  from  0  to  100,  have  the  children  count  to  100  by  ones. 
Stress  the  concept  that  numbers  "go  on  and  on,  farther  than  we  can  ever  count".  No  matter  what  num- 
ber is  named,  it  can  always  be  made  larger  by  adding  one  more. 

Some  suggested  practices  for  developing  an  understanding  of  number  relationships,  using  the  number  line: 
One-to-one  correspondence 

Matching  numbered  cards  to  labeled  or  unlabeled  points. 
Ordinality 

Which  numeral  stands  for  the  first  counting  number?  the  second? 

Relative  size  o!  numbers 

Five  is  how  much  more  than  1? 

How  can  we  tell  that  any  number  is  more  or  less  than  another? 
Eleven  is  10  and  how  many  more?  Twelve  is  10  and  how  many? 

Is  27  closer  to  25  or  to  30?  (Use  of  the  number  line  helps  the  child  in  estimating  answers  and  in  round- 
ing off  numbers.) 
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Number  System 


What  number  is  10  more  than  16? 

What  number  is  halfway  between  12  and  20? 

What  number  is  equal  to  3  fives? 

What  number  is  greater  than  35  and  less  than  37? 


COUNTING 


After  the  child  has  had  some  concrete  experience  with  counting,  he  is  ready  to  associate  counting  with 
numerals  and  the  number  line. 


0  1  2  3  4  5 

While  counting,  swinging  a  chalk  line  under  the  numbers,  or  stepping  them  off  rhythmically  on  a  floor 
number  line,  helps  to  promote  a  sense  of  the  ordered  spacing  between  the  points. 

Some  suggested  practices  in  counting,  using  the  number  line: 

Count  by  2's,  starting  at  0.   Examine  the  numerals.   These  are  the  even  numbers. 
Count  by  2's,  starting  at  1.   Examine  the  numerals.   These  are  the  odd  numbers. 

Count  by  5's,  starting  at  0.  Point  out  that  when  counting  by  5's  we  will  always  find  5  or  0  in  the  "ones" 
place. 

Count  by  lO's,  starting  at  0.  Point  out  that  all  "tens"  numbers  have  0  in  the  "ones"  place. 
Count  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  and  so  on,  starting  at  any  number. 

Counting  by  2's,  5's,  lO's,  have  the  children  determine  which  is  the  fastest  way  to  count  to  100. 

As  they  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  number  line,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  count  by 
groups,  rather  than  one  by  one.  The  teacher  may  develop  the  idea  that  when  we  count  by  groups,  whether 
the  groups  are  of  the  same  size  or  not,  we  are  adding.  For  example:  When  counting  on  the  number  line, 
we  swing  the  chalk  under  "two  and  two".  Our  chalk  stops  at  4.  We  may  say,  "Two  and  two  are  four". 
We  can  write  this  2  +  2  =  4,  using  the  sign  "+"  for  the  word  "and",  and  the  sign  "="  for  the  word 
"are".  Using  the  terms  "plus"  and  "is  equal  to"  as  the  names  for  these  symbols  may  be  delayed  until 
Grade  3  level. 

When  pupils  are  working  independently  on  practice  material,  they  may  check  their  answers  in  addition 
and  subtraction  on  a  desk  number  line  made  from  a  tagboard  strip  or  on  the  board  number  line.  The 
number  line  may  be  covered  or  put  away  when  tests  are  given. 
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TOPIC 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


2.  Addition  and 
Subtraction 


Number  groupings  to  10. 
Addition  of  two  and  three  place 
numbers  without  carrying. 
Subtraction   of  two  and  three 
place  numbers  without  borrow- 
ing. 

Signs  -|  = 


Number  groupings  to  20. 
Extensions,   bridging,  carrying, 
borrowing. 
Addition  with  0. 
Subtraction  with  0. 


Drill  and  practice. 

Extension    beyond  three-place 

numbers  in  practical  situations. 


Suggested  Techniques: 

Have  the  pupils  discover  the  number  groupings  by  dramatizing  number  facts  and  by  manipulation, 
using  groups  of  children  first  and  then  objects. 

Later  move  cut-out  figures  and  pictures  of  objects  on  a  cohereograph.  Give  a  wide  variety  of  exper- 
ience in  the  manipulation  of  concrete  things  before  proceeding  to  the  semi-concrete. 

Have  pupils  discover  number  groupings  by  fitting  blocks  in  a  square.  The  blocks  of  different  lengths 
and  significant  colors  to  work  out  number  groupings.    (Catherine  Stern  material). 

Use  the  number  line  to  discover  number  groupings. 

Finally  proceed  to  use  of  number  symbols  alone,  but  with  frequent  reference  back  to  concrete  materials. 

Use  flash  cards  for  drill. 

Use  arithmetic  games  for  drill. 

Use  colored  sticks  and  place- value  pockets  in  teaching  re-grouping  (carrying  and  borrowing). 

Introduce  oral  and  later  written  problems. 

Addition,  subtraction  and  problems  should  involve  money. 


3.  Multiplication 
and  Division 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


Multiplication  by  2,  5,  3,  and  4. 
Informal  division  by  2,  5,  3,  and 
4,  using  fractional  parts  e.g. 
¥2  or  Vi  of  a  group  of  objects. 
Sign  X. 


Multiplication  factors  up  to  10X10  and  cor- 
responding division  facts. 

Multiplication:  extended  to  the  multiplication  of 
three  and  four  digit  numbers  and  introducing 
carrying  and  the  use  of  zeroes  as  indicated  in 
the  regular  curriculum. 

Formal  division:  extended  to  the  division  of 
three  and  four  digit  numbers  and  introducing 
remainders  and  zeroes  as  indicated  in  the  reg- 
ular curriculum. 

Multiplication  and  division  involving  decimals 
introduced  only  in  dealing  with  money. 
Signs  X  j  
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Multiplication 
and  Division 


Suggested  Techniques: 

Work  from  a  problem  situation,  e.g.  wheels  for  6  bicycles;  2  3-cent  stamps. 

Illustrate  the  problem  with  cut-out  discs  on  flannel  board  while  pupils  duplicate  it  at  their  desks  with 
counters. 


and  triples 


3  3 
Show  that  +3  is  two  threes  or  X2 
Extend  to  other  tables  showing  that,  for  example, 
5 


5  5 

5  is  three  fives  or  X3 

Build  the  tables  by  making  colored  circles  ion  squared  paper. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

@ 

© 

© 

© 

Record  facts          2      2      2  2X4=8 

X2     X3    X4       4X2=8  etc. 

© 

© 

© 

® 

4      6  8 

2 

4 

6 

8 

Let  the  pupils  duplicate  this  at  their  desks.  As  you  work  turn  the  paper  to  show  that  2X4  =  8  and 
4X2  =  8. 

Let  the  pupils  discover  that  the  products  are  the  same  as  adding  by  2s. 
Tables  may  also  be  built  on  a  disc  board  or  a  spool  board. 

The  squared  paper  with  colored  circles  may  be  used  for  each  succeeding  table. 

To  teach  the  concept  of  2  X  3  and  3X3  etc.  discs  may  be  displayed  in  piles  of  3's  as  well  as  in  flat 
groups  — 

O       O    ^  O      O   ^  O  O 


For  abstract  practice  let  pupils  make  "Everybody  Show"  cards 

10  cards  2"  X  3"  with  digits  0,  1,  2,  3  -  9. 
Leave  Vi"  to  1"  space  at  bottom. 


to 

1 

Card  holder  4X6  construction  paper. 
Fold  up  half  inch  at  bottom  and  staple. 

When  teacher  calls  a  problem  such  as  3  X  6  the  pupil  puts  the  answer  in  his  show  card  holder  and  the 
teacher  can  see  at  a  glance  if  he  is  aorrect. 

Introduce  division  as  the  inverse  of  multiplication.  Use  problem  situations  and  demonstrations  with  actual 
articles:  e.g.  12  pennies  divided  among  4  children,  etc.   Relate  multiplication  and  division  facts. 
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Multiplication 
and  Division 


I The  Number  Line  is  an  excellent  device  for  developing  understanding  of  both  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion. Multiplication  is  represented  on  the  number  line  as  repeated  additions  of  groups  of  equal  size. 
Work  from  left  to  right. 

0           1          2          3           4          5           6         7          8           9        10          11        12         13  14 
e.g.   1  1  \  \  1  \  1  \  1  ^  1  1^ 


one  four 


one  four 


one  four 


3X4 


Division  is  represented  on  the  number  line  as  repeated  subtractions  of  groups  of  equal  size.   Work  from 
right  to  left.   Begin  with  the  product  and  ciount  back  in  groups  equal  to  the  known  factor. 

0  1         2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9         10         11         12        13  14 

eg.   1  1  1  A.  1  1  1  ^  !  1  1  ^  1  


one  four  one  four 

Uneven  division  can  be  similarly  illustrated. 
0  1  2  3  4  5  6 


one  four 


12-f-  4  =  3 


e.g.  -[- 


one  four 


one  four 


14-f-4  =  3  (groups  of  4)  and  2  (ones) 
Note:  Teachers  using  the  "Modem  Mathematics"  approach  are  referred  to  the  Textbooks  and  Teacher's 
Manuals  of  the  "Seeing  Through  Arithmetic  Series  (W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.)  or  the  "Seeing  Through  Num- 
bers" Series  (Soott  Forsman  &  Co.)  for  methodology  and  techniques  particularly  as  related  to  division. 


TOPIC 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


4.  Fractions 


Va,  V4  and  1/3  of  single  objects. 
V2,  ¥4  and  1/3  of  groups  of  ob- 
jects. 


Va,  ¥4  and  1/3  of  groups  of  ob- 
jects, of  appropriate  units  of 
measurement,  and  of  whole  num- 
bers. 


2/3  and  %. 

Vs  and  1/16  of  an  inch  as  applied 
in  measuring  with  a  ruler. 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  com- 
monly used  fractions  and  of 
simple  mixed  numbers  involving 
related  fractions  (halves,  quar- 
ters and  eights). 
Multiplication  of  whole  numbers 
by  these  commonly  used,  related 
fractions. 

Changing  of  vulgar  fractions  to 
mixed  numbers. 


Suggested  Techniques: 

Use  concrete  materials;  divide  sheets  of  paper,  pieces  of  string,  ribbon,  chocolate  bars,  paper  plates, 
into  halves.  Show  that  one  half  is  exactly  equal  to  the  other  half.  Use  a  flannelboard  with  felt  circles 
cut  into  halves,  quarters,  thirds.  Use  also  long  narrow  rectangles,  (3"  by  24"  is  a  suitable  size)  that 
can  be  divided  into  fractional  parts.  Show  the  relative  sizes  of  ¥4,  1/3,  and  Vz  of  the  same  rectangular 
strip.    Use  counters,  (blocks,  bottle-caps,  sticks,)  to  find  fractional  parts  of  groups. 
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Use  notation  ¥2  of  6,  Vi  of  12. 


Use  ruler  divided  into  half  and  quarter  inches.   Measure  lines  to  the  nearest  quarter  inch. 

Note:  Teachers  using  the  "Modern  Mathematics"  approach  are  referred  to  the  textbooks  and  Teacher's 
Manuals  of  the  "Seeing  Through  Arithmetic"  Series  (W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.)  or  the  "Seeing  Thnough  Num- 
bers" Series  (Scott  Forsman  &  Co.). 


TOPIC 

JUNIOR 

INTERMEDIATE 

SENIOR 

5.  Money 

Penny,    nickel,    dime,  quarter, 
fifty-cent  piece  and  dollar. 
Equivalent  relationships. 
Making  change  up  to  a  dollar. 
Signs  0  $ 

Value  of  bills: 
$2.00,  $5.00,  $10.00,  $20.00. 
Equivalent  relationships. 
Making  change  up  tio  $20.00. 
Stamps:  denominations  1(^,  2jzf,  50, 
airmail,  special  delivery. 

Review  and  practice. 

Extension  as  needed  in  practical 
situations. 

Decimal  notation  as  applied  in 
money. 

Suggested  Techniques: 

Establish  recognition  of  coins  and  bills  —  real  coins  and  play  coins. 

Use  store  play  and  also  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  real  shopping  situations  to  establish  the  equivalent 
relationships  and  a  sense  of  comparative  values,  and  to  provide  drill  in  making  change.  This  should 
be  highly  structured  play  with  a  high  degree  of  teacher  involvement. 

Store  items  should  be  ones  familiar  to  the  pupils  in  their  day-by-day  living  and  the  store  should  pro- 
vide a  realistic  setting  for  problem  solving. 

Utilize  "Poppy  Day",  collections  for  the  Red  Cross,  school  ticket  sales,  etc.  to  give  practice  in  counting 
money. 

Use  a  money  dispenser  with  spaces  for  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  —  play  travelling  by  bus, 
with  children  taking  turns  using  the  dispenser  and  being  conductor. 


TOPIC 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


6.  Telling  Time 


Days  of  the  week;  months  of  the 
year;  seasons.  Sequence  of  days 
and  months;  calendar  dates,  e.g. 
June  15th.  Reading  time  on  the 
hour;  on  the  half-hour;  quarter- 
hour. 

Reading  time  to  minute  inter- 
vals. 

Relationships  of  hours,  days, 
weeks,  months  and  years. 


Review  and  practice. 
Introduce  seconds  as  needed  in 
practical  situations  e.g.  timing 
races. 
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Suggested  Techniques: 


Make  daily  reference  to  the  calendar,  establishing  names  of  the  days  and  months  —  mark  special  events 
and  children's  birthdays,  keep  a  weather  calendar,  discuss  and  compare  children's  ages. 

Make  frequent  reference  to  the  wall  clock  to  establish  concepts  of  time  with  regard  to  school  routines 

—  when  school  opens  and  closes,  time  for  recess,  time  for  noon,  time  to  go  to  gym  class,  etc.  Show  times 
on  classroom  clock  face  and  on  individual  clock  faces. 

Use  a  play  clock  with  movable  hands. 

Help  pupils  plan  other  routines  —  e.g.  catching  the  bus,  keeping  appointments,  etc. 

Time  various  projects  and  work  experiences  —  e.g.  It  takes  ten  minutes  to  water  the  plants.  Plant  bulbs 

—  record  the  date  planted,  number  of  days  in  the  dark,  date  when  they  flower.  Record  time  it  takes  to 
complete  larger  work  projects. 


TOPIC 

JUNIOR 

INTERMEDIATE 

SENIOR 

7.  Measurement 

Recognition  of  a  foot  ruler,  a 
pint  of  milk,  a  quart  of  milk. 
Cupful,  teaspoonful,  tablespoon- 
ful. 

Inch,  foiot,  and  yard. 

Pound. 

Dozen. 

Equivalent  relationships  of  cup- 
ful, pint,  quart,  gallon. 
Equivalent  relationships  of  inch, 
foot  and  yard. 

Equivalent  relationships  of  ounce 
and  pound. 
Mile  —  Block. 

Review  and  extension  to  use  in 

practical  problems  involving 

perimeter  and  area. 

Land  measures  —  acre,  section, 

half-section. 

Lumber  measure  —  board  feet 
(as  needed  in  shop  work). 
Degrees  of  temperature 

—  freezing  point 

—  above  and  below  zero 

—  baking  temperatures. 

Suggested  Techniques: 

Use  situations  arising  out  of  classroom  and  home  activities  to  give  practical  meaning  to  measurements. 
Demonstrate  with  actual  measures,  e.g.  measuring  articles  in  the  room. 
Measuring  children  —  recording  heights  and  weights. 
Preparing  hot  lunches. 

Preparing  for  a  class  party  —  estimating  quantities  needed  —  shopping. 
Apply  in  shop  and  craft  work. 
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TOPIC 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


O.  iiOCinialSff  Ir&T  weiiif 

Ratio 

Conc6p<ts  of  miorS/  IssS/  grscctor. 

Decimals  as  used  in  money. 
50%  —  1/2 
25%  —  1/4 
75%  —  % 

Meaning  of  percent  and  decimal 
point. 

xtate. 

9.  Graphs, 

Scale  Drawings 

Concept    of    simple  graphical 
representation,     e.g.  spelling, 
achievement  charts. 

Temperature  and  rainfall  charts. 

Map  reading. 
Line  and  bar  graphs. 
Simple  circular  graphs. 
Drawing  of  scale  maps  of  build- 
ings, etc. 

10.  Geometry 

Square 

Circle 

Triangle. 

Introduction  of  angles 
Degrees 
Parallel  Lines 
Rectangle. 

Finding  area. 

Suggested  Techniques: 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  above  three  topics  will  be  presented  to  all  pupils  in  Opportunity  Classes,  al- 
though all  should  be  introduced  to  decimals  as  used  in  money.    For  more  capable  students  the  above 
concepts  should  be  presented  using  the  methods  recommended  in  current  textbooks. 

11.  Problem  Solving 

Developing  the  idea  that  a  ver- 
bal problem  is  a  description  of 
an  action. 

Some  skill  in  analysing  problem 
situations. 

Students  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Combining 
and  Separating. 

One  step  problems. 

Learn    to    represent  problems 

visually. 

Problem  situations  where  multi- 
plication and  division  are  used  to 
find  a  soluiion. 

The  expression  of  a  problem  sit- 
uation in  equation  form. 
One  step  problems. 

More  complex  problems  requir- 
ing more  than  one  step  for  their 
solution. 

Practical  appliccrtion. 

Suggested  Techniques: 

Use  methods  recommended  in  current  textbooks. 
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TOPIC 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


SENIOR 


12.  Consumer  and 

Household  Mathematics 


In  order  that  they  may  function  with  some  degree  of  success  in  adult  life,  all  pupils 
should  be  made  familiar  with  certain  commercial  practices  during  their  final  years 
at  school. 

Topics  which  might  be  introduced  would  include: 

—  Buying  and  selling  —  bills  and  receipts,  time  purchases,  volume  buying,  profit 
and  loss,  depreciation. 

—  Savings  and  banking  — opening  an  account,  making  deposits,  writing  cheques, 
interest,  loons,  money  orders,  postal  notes,  travellers'  cheques. 

—  Wages  —  differentiation  of  pay  for  skilled  and   unskilled   workers,  minimum 
wages,  payroll  deductions,  overtime  and  "time-and-a-half". 

—  Budgeting  —  personal,  farming,  marketing,  household,  keeping  accounts. 

—  Rentals  —  house  rent,  farm  rent,  crop  shares,  other. 

—  Taxes  —  income,  land  and  building,  school,  other. 

—  Insurance  —  medical,  hospital,  fire,  hail,  car,  life,  unemployment,  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

—  Licenses  —  car,  driver,  business,  hunting,  fishing. 

—  Travel  —  reading  of  plane,  train  and  bus  schedules,  reading  of  road  maps  and 
calculation  of  distances  from  road  maps. 

—  Shopping  and  marketing  —  comparative  costs  in  terms  of  price,  quality,  size, 
suitability. 


Clothing  sizes  for  children,  for  adults,  for  men,  for  women 
tides  are  sized. 


How  different  ar- 


Suggested  Techniques: 

Such  topics  should  be  made  as  real  and  as  practical  as  possible  by  using  the  pupils'  own  experiences  or 
school  and  community  situations.  Actual  forms  such  as  cheques,  deposit  slips,  etc.,  should  be  demon- 
strated and  used,  and  situations  devised  or  discovered  which  will  give  practical  application  of  what  is 
being  learned  in  a  reality  or  near-reality  situation. 

It  is  important  that  they  be  taught: 

—  The  habit  of  estimating  and  checking  what  is  reasonable  in  any  given  situation. 

—  The  habit  of  going  to  many  sources  for  advice  when  practical  problems  are  difficult  or  impossible  of 
solution.   They  should  have  instruction  as  to  what  are  some  of  the  best  sources  of  advice. 

—  The  habit  of  regular  record  keeping  in  managing  their  personal  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SOCIAL  LIVING  CURRICULUM 


A  —  Introduction 

Basically,  the  course  in  Social  Studies  must  be  one  for 
social  living.  Social  effectiveness  implies  the  improvement  of 
inter-relationships  among  pupils  as  an  aid  to  effecting  personal 
adjustment  as  well  as  improving  social  skills. 

The  special  class  itself  is  a  small  community  in  which  the 
children  may  learn  acceptable  behavior  and  personality  traits 
through  work  and  play  activities  that  may  develop  regard  for 
truthfulness,  honesty,  punctuality,  cheerfulness,  neatness,  help- 
fulness, application,  and  other  qualities  —  all  of  which  are  im- 
portant in  meeting  the  expectations  of  others  in  later  social  and 
economic  relationships. 

The  classroom  should  become  a  congenial,  happy  home  for 
children  who  because  of  conditions  causing  frustration  have  be- 
come timid,  indifferent  or  sullen.  These  children  must  be  relieved 
of  their  insecurities  growing  out  of  mental  limitation  and  made  to 
feel  contented  through  pleasant  relationships  and  optimistic  treat- 
ment. 

Mentally  handicapped  children  are  considered  educable  in 
the  sense  that  they  can  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability 
in  the  academic  areas  that  the  skills  will  become  useful  and  usable 
tools.  Further  they  have  a  prognosis  of  social  adequacy  and  occu- 
pational or  eaonomic  self-sufficiency  as  adults.  Monroe  asserts  that 
they  are  potentially  capable  of  achieving  social  and  economic 
independence  as  distinguished  from  those  who  are  socially  in- 
adequate and  vocationally  incompetent  and  permanently  incapable 
of  profiting  to  any  great  extent  from  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  schools. 

B  —  Objectives  of  the  Social  Living  Curriculum 

Two  basic  purposes  of  a  sound  program  for  educable  men- 
tally handicapped  children  must  be: 

1.  To  prepare  them  to  share  as  effectively  as  their  limita- 
tions permit  in  the  life  of  their  homes  and  communities; 

2.  To  assist  them  to  develop  as  fully  as  possible  those 
understandings  and  attitudes  which  will  enable  them  to 
gain  and  hold  suitable  employment  in  which  their  skills 
and  abilities  can  be  effectively  utilized. 


The  teacher  should  use  the  material  presented  here  being 
aware  of  the  two  purposes  which  must  be  realized.  The  teacher 
should  not  seek  merely  to  cover  a  certain  amount  of  material  for 
its  own  sake,  but  should  constantly  select  from  it  those  items 
which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  significance  for  his  pupils. 

C  —  Outline  of  Scope  of  Social  Living  Curriculum 

SECTION  I  — THE  HOME  AND  FAMILY 

1.  The  Family  as  a  Group 

2.  The  Health  of  the  Family,  and  Safety  in  the  Home 

3.  Maintenance  and  Beautification  of  Home 

4.  Family  Recreation 

SECTION  II  — THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  Places  in  the  Community 

2.  People  in  the  Community 

3.  Governing  the  Community 

SECTION  III  — PROVINCE  AND  COUNTRY 

1.  Physical  Features  of  Alberta  and  Canada 

2.  Weather  and  Climate 

3.  Important  Industries 

4.  Native  Peoples  of  Our  Country:  Indians  and  Eskimos 

5.  Our  Historical  Beginnings 

6.  Transportation  and  Communication  in  Alberta  and 
Canada 

7.  Government  Services 

SECTION  IV  — CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

1.  The  Grocery  Store 

2.  The  Hardware  Store 

3.  The  Service  Station 

4.  Services  for  Consumers 

SECTION  V  — OUR  WORLD 

SECTION  VI  —  PREPARATION  FOR  A  JOB 

1.  Shop  Training 

2.  Household  Economics 

SECTION  VII  — EDUCATION  FOR  LEISURE 
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Comments  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  Above  Outline: 

1.  Each  topic  listed  in  the  outline  has  been  extended  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.  Horizontally,  the  topics  have  been  developed 
for  each  of  the  three  groups:  junior,  intermediate  and  senior. 
For  example,  topic  one  of  Section  IV  is  "The  Grocery  Store". 
The  horizontal  development  suggests  the  listing  and  recognition 
of  things  that  we  buy  in  a  grocery  store  for  the  junior  group, 
a  consideration  of  the  kinds  of  packaging  and  prices  of  groceries 
for  the  intermediate  group;  and  more  adult  topics  such  as 
weights  and  measure  food  laws,  comparative  costs,  wholesale 
and  retail  stores  for  the  senior  group.  This  horizontal  develop- 
ment enables  a  teacher  with  a  mixed  group  to  develop  a  unit 
with  the  whole  class,  allocating  different  parts  to  different 
members  of  the  class  according  to  ability  and  interest. 


Vertically,  the  topics  have  been  developed  with  suggested 
sub-topics,  thereby  permitting  a  "unit"  of  work  for  each  topic. 

2.  This  outline  is  suggestive.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  students 
will  cover  the  work  in  any  scheme  such  as  normal  children 
would  follow.  Rather,  the  teacher  should  select  from  the  out- 
line, topics  which  fit  in  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
children.  A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  units  of  work  so  that 
there  will  be  neither  too  much  repetition  nor  omissions. 


3.  Each  topic  is  followed  by  suggested  activities.  These  are  not 
prescriptive  or  complete.  The  intention  is  to  activate  the  imag- 
ination of  the  teacher  and  to  encourage  him  to  use  his  own 
initiative  and  ideas  to  make  the  material  interesting  and  alive. 
Good  teaching  is  a  prime  requisite;  all  topics  should  be  de- 
veloped by  discussion  augmented  by  audio-visual  and  other 
teaching  aids. 

4.  This  guide  is  addressed  to  teachers:  the  vocabulary  used  for 
headings  and  topics  in  many  cases  will  have  to  be  changed 
to  make  the  work  intelligible  for  the  class,  e.g.  "Family  Recrea- 
tion" in  the  outline  might  become  "How  the  Family  Plays  To- 
gether" in  the  classroom  discussion. 

5.  Language  should  be  taught  in  a  functional  setting.  It  should 
be  integrated  with  the  work  in  reading,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter 


II.  Language  should  be  an  important,  integral  part  of  the 
development  of  each  section  in  this  social  living  curriculum. 
This  is  mentioned  many  times  under  "Suggested  Activities"  with 
the  hope  the  repetition  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  lan- 
guage integration. 

6.  When  selecting  material  for  a  unit  of  work,  the  teacher  should 
remember  it  is  wiser  to  have  a  short  unit  which  can  be 
completed  before  interest  lags  than  to  take  a  longer  one.  The 
attention  span  of  these  children  is  short  and  their  abilities  to 
read  and  work  independently  are  limited;  consequently  the 
work  period  would  also  be  short.  The  time  to  be  given  to  the 
social  living  core  should  run  from  an  hour  to  two  hours  a  day, 
and  this  time  should  be  broken  into  two,  or  possibly  three  work 
periods.  This  will  permit  the  development  of  two  different  units 
concurrently  and  provide  greater  variety  and  stimulation.  The 
teacher  should  be  careful  to  select  contrasting  activities  so  that 
monotony  can  be  avoided.  The  tendency  to  permit  these  young- 
sters to  indulge  in  repetitive  activities  for  long  periods  of  time 
must  be  resisted. 

A  unit  of  work  should  probably  range  from  two  to  four 

weeks. 

7.  The  written  curriculum  makes  prominent  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  facts.  But  in  the  classroom  execution  of  this 
program  the  teacher  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  more 
intangible  objectives  such  as  the  development  of  wholesome 
character  traits,  the  nurture  of  appreciation,  the  practice  of  fair 
play,  tolerance,  courtesy  and  respect,  the  growth  of  good  work 
habits,  the  display  of  co-operation  and  mutual  help,  the  de- 
velopment of  self-expression,  in  short,  the  growth  of  social  living. 

8.  The  work  for  the  senior  group  should  always  have  a  voca- 
tional bias.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  last  two  sections, 
"Consumer  Education"  and  "Preparation  for  a  Job". 

9.  Try  to  plan  a  balanced  program  for  the  year.  There  may  be  a 
temptation  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  Section  III,  be- 
cause it  contains  much  factual  material,  but  all  sections  should 
be  represented  in  a  year's  program. 
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D  —  The  Social  Living  Curriculum 

SECTION  I  — THE  HOME  AND  FAMILY 


(Wherever  you  find  material  cutting  across  more  than  one  column  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  instructions  apply  to  both  or  all  areas.) 

I.  The  Family  as  a  Group 


JUNIOR 

INTERMEDIATE 

SENIOR 

a.  Members  of  family: 

Mother,  Father,  Sister,  Brother, 
Daoy. 

Relatives  of  family: 

Grandfather,  Grandmother,  Aunt, 
Uncle,  Cousins. 

a.  Relatives  of  family: 

Grandfather,  Grandmother,  Aunt, 
Uncle,  Cousins. 

"Fmn  1 1 V    rpfjiitrrti  OTi    rrTid    hnnrvr  "PrrTnilv 

life  and  responsibilities. 

Good  attendance   for  effective  family 

living. 

b.  Interdependence  of  members  of  family: 

Mother's  role. 
Father's  role. 
Children's  role. 

Mutual  Help  and  Co-operation: 

Household  chores:  garbage  disposal, 
washing  dishes,  dusting,  hanging  up 
clothes. 

b.  Mutual  Help  and  Co-operation: 

Household  chores:  garbage  disposal, 
washing  dishes,  dusting,  hanging  up 
clothes. 

b. 

Care  of  Home  Equipment  and 

Appliances: 

Tools,  lawn  mowers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
faucets,   sink  drains,  electric  cords, 
fuses,  stoves,  furnaces,  etc. 

c.  Animal  Pets: 

Dogs,  birds,  fish. 

Care  of  Pets: 

Gentle    handling,    regular  feeding, 
regular  cleaning,   training  animals. 
An  attitude  of  concern  for  weaker  and 
smaller  beings. 

c.  Care  of  Pets: 

Gentle    handling,    regular  feeding, 
regular  cleaning,   training  animals. 
An  attitude  of  concern  for  weaker 
and  smaller  beings. 

c. 

Interdependence  of  Family  Members: 
Emphasize  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  family  members  to  one  another,  etc. 

Suggested  Activities 

JUNIOR 

INTERMEDIATE 

SENIOR 

Encourage   children    to   talk   about  the 
family  situation. 

Develop  word  lists  of  names  of  family 
members  for  reading  and  spelling. 

Writing  of  stories  and  compilation  of  work 
lists  would  give  valuable  language  activi- 
ties. 
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JUNIOR 


Collect   pictures   of    families   in  various 

activities. 

Discuss  these. 

Use  doll  cut  outs  to  set  up  family  group 
situations. 

Have  children  bring  and  talk  about  snap- 
shots of  other  members  of  their  families. 

Draw  and  color  simple  pictures  of  houses 
and  people. 

Color  mimeographed  pictures  of  homes, 
family  activities,  peis,  etc. 

Make  a  large  scrapbook  or  individual 
booklets,  using  pictures  drawn,  collected 
or  colored. 

Collect  and  talk  about  pictures  of  animal 
families. 

Make  a  bird  or  animal  booklet  with  simple 
one-word  captions. 

Develop  word  lists  of  names  of  family 
members  for  reading  and  spelling. 

father  grandmother 

mother  grandfather 

sister  uncle 

broither  cousin 

baby  aunt 

Use  such  lists  in  simple  sentences  and 
stories. 

Prepare  scrapbooks  of  family  life  with  suit- 
able illustrations,  cut  out  or  drawn  by  the 
pupils,  with  captions  using  these  words. 
(See  the  section  on  preparation  of  simple 
readers.) 

Dramatize  incidents  of  family  living,  es- 
pecially those  emphasizing  the  group 
aspect. 

Memorize  verses  about  family  life. 


grandmother 

grandfather 

uncle 


cousin 
aunt 


INTERMEDIATE 

father 
mother 
sister 
brother 
baby 

Use  such  lists  in  simple  sentences  and 
stories. 

Prepare  scrapbooks  of  family  life  with  suit- 
able illustrations,  cut  out  or  drawn  by  the 
pupils,  with  captions  using  these  words. 
(See  the  section  on  preparation  of  simple 
readers.) 

Dramatize  incidents  of  family  living,  es- 
pecially those  emphasizing  the  group 
aspect. 

Memorize  verses  about  family  life. 

Art  based  on  discussions  of  animals  or 
birds. 

Write  simple  stories  about  animals  and 
their  uses  in  the  home. 


SENIOR 

Discuss,  dramatize  and  write  about  the 
many  different  ways  members  of  the 
family  can  help  each  other. 

Collect  and  talk  about  pictures  of  different 
kinds  of  homes,  e.g.  bungalow,  semi- 
bungalow,  two-storey  houses,  apartment 
buildings,  etc. 

Plan  to  take  a  field  trip  to  see  different 
types  of  homes. 

Draw  or  make  types  of  homes  using  var- 
ious art  materials,  e.g.  crayon,  paint,  cut 
paper,  cardboard,  etc. 

Demonstrate  (with  actual  object)  how  to 
oil  a  lawnmower,  an  electric  motor,  wash- 
ing machine,  etc.,  how  to  clean  tools,  how 
to  replace  a  faucet  washer,  how  to  use  a 
sink  plunger,  how  to  replace  a  fuse,  how 
to  tape  an  electric  cord,  how  to  adjust  the 
thermostat. 

Build  a  doghouse  or  birdhouse. 


Writing  letters  to  absent  members  of  the  family  or  to  distant  relatives  should  be  used 
as  a  class  activity  at  all  levels  .  .  .  such  letters  should  be  prepared  in  class  and  actually 
posted.   Pupils  would  likely  be  interested  in  reading  the  replies  received. 
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2. 

JUNIOR 

a.  Personal  Cleanliness: 

Washing,  bathing,  clean  hair, 
clean  fingernails. 

b.  Personal  Tidiness: 

Clean  clothes,  brush  hair, 
polish  shoes. 

c.  Tidy  Rooms: 

Hang  up  clothes,  make  beds, 
store  toys. 

d.  Health  Rules: 

Play  outdoors,  proper  food,  adequate 
sleep. 

e.  Rules  When  Sick: 

In  bed,  quiet,  follow  doctor's  orders. 

f.  Safety  Rules  in  Homes: 

Caution  with  sharp  tools  and  instru- 
ments. 

Toys  off  floor,  stairways,  sidewalks. 
No  playing  with  matches,  fire,  caps. 
Medicines  respected. 
Procedure  for  sounding  fire  alarm. 

g.  Traffic  Safety: 

No  playing  in  the  street. 
Cross  at  intersections. 
Cross  on  green  light. 


The  Health  of  the  Family,  and  Safety  in  the 

INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Personal  Cleanliness: 

Washing,  bathing,  clean  hair,  clean 
fingernails,  brush  teeth,  care  of  hair. 

b.  Personal  Tidiness: 

Clean  clothes,  brush  hair,  polish 
shoes,  care  of  clothes. 

c.  Home  Nursing: 

Symptoms  of  ill-health:  pallor,  flushed 
face,  faintness,  rashes,  etc. 
Simple  care  of  bed  patients: 

food  trays,  making  beds,  bathing 
patients. 

How  to  phone  doctors,  clinics,  ambu- 
lance, police  and  fire  dept. 
Treatment  of  burns. 

d.  Safety  Rules: 

Electrical  safety. 
Water  safety. 

Safety  with  all  types  of  medicine. 
What  to  do  in  an  emergency 
—  where  fire  boxes,  police  station, 
etc.  are  located. 


Home 

SENIOR 

a.  Good  Grooming: 

Care  of  clothes:  laundering,  ironing, 
pressing,  brushing,  cleaning,  patch- 
ing. 

Care  of  hair:  combing,  washing, 
curling. 

Cleanliness:  washing,  bathing,  clean 
fingernails,  very  moderate  make-up. 

b.  Home  Nursing: 

Symptoms  of  ill-health:  pallor,  flushed 
face,  faintness,  rashes,  etc. 
Simple  care  of   bed  patients:  food 
trays,  making  beds,  bathing  patients. 
When  and  how  to  call  the  doctor. 

c.  Caring  for  Younger  Members  of  the 
Family: 

(For  boys  as  well!) 

d.  Balanced  Diets: 

Basic  menus,  healthful  foods,  poor 
foods. 

e.  Elementary  Physiology: 
(Avoid  technical  terms) 

Bones,  muscles,  blood  stream  and 
heart,  lung  systems,  eyes  and  ears, 
food  tract. 

f.  Safety  Rules: 

Care  in  use  of  tools:  fire  hazards;  use 
of  medicines  and  antiseptics;  use  of 
cleaning  fluid,  overloading  of  elec- 
trical circuits. 

g.  Simple  First  Aid: 

Cuts,  bruises,  burns,  nosebleeds, 
insect  stings. 

h.  Traffic  Laws: 

Safety  in  walking,  cycling,  riding; 
traffic  lights;  pedestrian  cross-walks; 
getting  on  and  off  buses. 
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JUNIOR 

Use  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Health  Program. 

Dramatize  how  to  be  tidy. 

Prepare  illustrated  booklets  on  health 
rules. 

Have  fire  drills  often. 

Practice  crossing  the  street  with  improvised 
setting. 


Suggested  Activities 

INTERMEDIATE 

Demonstrate  all  phases  of  care  of  clothes. 
Make  safety  posters. 

Compile  word  lists  for  spelling,  reading, 
and  writing  stories.  (See  section  on  Indi- 
vidualized Reading  Booklets.) 


SENIOR 

Make  a  collection  of  fabrics. 

Give  a  "Home  Permanent",  a  manicure; 
demonstrate  make-up. 

List  and  make  notes  on  all  kinds  of  clean- 
ing fluids. 

Make  charts  on  good  grooming;  make 
posters  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
grooming  and  jobs. 

Dramatize  care  of  bed  patients. 

Plan  a  daily  menu. 

Demonstrate  simple  First  Aid  techniques; 
explain  contents  of  First  Aid  kit. 

ildren. 


Invite  safety  officials,  traffic  policemen  and  firemen,  to  visit  the  classroom  and  talk  to  the  ch 


3.  Maintenance  and  Beautification  of  the  Home 


a.  Purposes  of  Different  Parts  of  Home: 

Kitchen,  dining-room,  living-room,  bedrooms,  front  and  back  porch,  hallways,  stor- 
age room,  utility  room,  basement,  garage,  front  yard,  back  yard,  garden,  flower 
beds,  etc. 

b.  Neatness  and  Tidiness  in  the  Home: 

Remove  rubbers,  hang  up  clothes,  keep  nooms  tidy,  respect  for  flower  beds,  new 
lawns,  etc. 

c.  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Gardens: 

Arrangements,  kinds  of  plants. 


a.  Painting:  Color  Schemes: 

Interiors,  exteriors,  fences. 
Care  of  paint  and  brushes. 

b.  Care  of  Storm  Windows  and  Screens: 

Painting,  puttying,  repairing,  storing. 

c.  Care  of  Heating,  Lighting,  and 
Ventilating  Systems: 

Need  for  checks. 

d.  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees  for  Beauty: 

Kinds,  how  to  plant,  how  to  care  for. 

Landscaping  of  grounds. 

Factors  affecting  plant  growth: 

moisture,  soil  fertility. 

Care  of  gardens  and  grounds. 
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Suggested  Activities 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


Construct  and  decorate  a  play  house. 

Make  and  color  pictures  on  home  beautification. 

Care  for  potted  plants  in  classroom. 

Word  lists  for  language  stories. 


SENIOR 

Make  individual  and  class  scrapbooks  on 
home  improvements. 

Make  articles  for  use  in  home:  ornaments, 
lawn  decorations.  Paint  them,  demonstrate 
care  of  brushes. 

Care  for  plants  in  the  classroom. 
Field  trips  to  parks  and  gardens. 


4.  Family  Recreation 

a.  Music  in  the  Home: 

Radio  programs,  television  programs,  record  albums,  piano  accordion,  violin,  etc.  (See  Music  Outline,  page  68.) 
Songs  and  singing. 

b.  Family  Outings: 

Picnics,  car  rides,  visiting,  trips  to  the  country  (city),  holidays. 
Planning;  co-operative  help;  responsibilities. 

c.  Special  Days: 

Sunday:  Sunday  School,  church. 

Birthdays:  parties,  giving  and  receiving  gifts. 

Christmas:  real  significance,  Christmas  trees,  gifts,  carols,  stories. 
Other  special  days:  Easter,  Valentines,  Mother's  Day,  Empire  Day,  etc. 

d.  Hobbies: 

Sports:  rules,  organization,  sportsmanship 
Reading:  use  of  library. 

Handicrafts:  leotherwork,  models,  coppercraft,  shell-work,  ceramics,  etc. 
Suggested  Activities 

This  section  provides  opportunity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  entertaining  and  being  entertained.  Birthdays  should  be  used  for  "party"  ex- 
perience in  the  classroom.  Discuss  with  the  levels  concerned,  the  appropriate  aspects  of  social  behavior.  Give  practice  in  writing  letters 
of  invitation,  acceptance,  etc.  Use  the  toy  telephone  to  develop  telephone  manners.  Practice  making  introductions.  Have  pupils  invite 
outsiders  in  and  introduce  them  to  other  pupils  individually.  (1)  How  to  greet  company.  (2)  Assist  at  school  functions  —  e.g.  teas,  open 
house,  parents'  day. 


Make  special  cards,  e.g. 
Christmas, 
Easter, 
Valentine. 


"Holiday  Art"  —  drawing,  cutouts, 
painting,  etc. 

Read  stories  of  special  holidays. 
Learn  poems  of  special  holidays. 
Learn  song  of  special  holidays. 
Dramatize  plays  for  program,  party  or 
school  concert. 


Try  crafts  suitable  for  hobbies,  e.g.  leather- 
craft,  copperwork,  woodwork,  needlework, 
etc.,  also  reading,  music,  radio  and  TV. 
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SECTION  II  — THE  COMMUNITY 


JUNIOR 

a.  Immediate  Neighborhood: 

Child's  own  home. 
Child's  own  street. 
Neighboring  homes. 

b.  Surrounding  Neighborhood: 

Child's  address  and  phone  number. 
Procedure  if  lost. 
Neighborhood  landmarks: 

streets,  stores,  playground, 

churches,  schools,  etc. 

c.  The  School: 

Orientation  of  immediate 
neighborhood; 

Recognition  of  own  classroom,  wash- 
rooms, play  areas. 
Orientation  to  home. 
Bus  route  to  school. 
Landmarks  on  way  to  school. 
Recognition  of  various  classrooms. 
Principal's  office,  health  room, 
auditorium,  etc. 

d.  The  Church: 

Recognition  of  Church  building. 
Position  of  Sunday  School  room. 

e.  Local  Shops,  Stores  and  Garages: 

Recognition  of  various  types: 
Grocery,  candy,  theatre,  hardware, 
etc. 

Orientation  to  home,  to  school,  to  bus 
route. 


1.  Places  in  the  Community 

INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Surrounding  Neighborhood: 

Child's  address  and  phone  number. 
Procedure  if  lost. 
Neighborhood  landmarks: 

streets,  stores,  playground, 

churches,  schools,  etc. 

b.  Plan  of  Community: 

Street  Numbering  System. 
Residential,  Commercial,  Industrial. 
Cardinal  directions. 
City  maps. 

Respect  of  property,  neatness  and 
tidiness  in  community.  Safety  on 
streets. 

c.  The  School: 

Orientation  to  home. 
Bus  route  to  school. 
Landmarks  on  way  to  school. 
Recognition  of  various  classrooms. 
Principal's  office,  health  room, 
auditorium,  etc. 

d.  The  School  Plant: 

Rules  and  regulations  of  whole 
school. 

Behavior  and  courtesies  on  bus. 
School  patrols. 

e.  The  Church: 

Orientation  to  home,  to  school. 
Simple  classification. 
Respect  for  church  as  place  of 
worship. 

Proper  behavior  in  church,  Sunday 
School. 

f.  Library: 

Location,  orientation  to  home,  school. 
Rules  and  regulations  in  a  library. 


SENIOR 

a.  Shops  and  Stories:  The  Commercial  of 
Community: 

Department  stores,  self-serve  stores. 
Various  types  of  workers  in  large 
stores. 

(Relate  to  section  on  Consumer  Edu- 
cation, and  on  Preparation  for  a  job.) 
Consumer  Education. 
Cash  buying. 
Budgeting  Sales. 

b.  Library: 

Use  of  public  libraries:  how  to  get 
and  to  return  books. 
Other  library  services:  bookmobiles, 
story  hours,  films,  etc. 


g.  Other  Important  Places  in  Particular  Communities,  e.g.  Grain  Elevators,  Station,  Creamery,  Community  Centers,  etc. 
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Photographs  of  homes  could  be  placed  in  a  scrapbook  or  on  murals 
as  part  of  a  home  project. 

Cut  out  pictures  of  home:  mount  and  place  these  upon  "make- 
believe"  street  where  pupils  can  identify  home  by  color,  position, 
surroundings. 

Cut-outs  and  stand-up  pictures  of  neighbors  —  using  Mr.,  Mrs., 
Miss,  Rev.,  Dr. 

Dramatizations  —  calling  at  neighbors'  homes  —  meeting  and  greet- 
ing neighbors  on  the  street. 

Flannel-board  activities  —  io  develop  such  concepts  as  — to  the 
right  —  to  the  left  — to  the  east  —  to  the  north  —  to  the  south  — 
to  the  west. 

Model  of  community  showing  streets,  schools,  stores,  churches, 
playgrounds. 

Oral  language  activities  and  games  used  in  describing  and  recog- 
nizing home. 

Plan  of  school  showing  classrooms  as  they  relate  to  pupils'  class. 

Stories  and  pictures  used  to  develop  concept  school  is  another  home. 

Games  and  language  aotivities  (show  and  tell)  to  help  recognize 
furnishings  and  school  equipment  —  coloring,  cutting  and  pasting 
pictures  of  desks,  chairs,  books,  etc. 

Cut-outs  and  stand-ups  representing  the  teacher  and  pupils  are 
used  to  help  identify  and/or  name  other  pupils  in  room. 

Oral  discussions  relating  to  care  of  books,  desks  and  classroom 
supplies. 

Discussions  and  dramatizations  relating  to  traveling  to  and  from 
school  —  How  to  board  bus  safely  —  How  to  cross  a  street  safely. 

Word  and  picture-matching  games  and  exercises  relating  to  class- 
room aotivities. 

Put  covers  on  books  used  in  classroom. 


Use  of  work  table  and  flannel  boards  project  to  develop  numbering 
system  on  street. 

Draw  maps  of  home  lot  —  school  lot  —  community  as  illustrated  on 
sandtable  or  flannel  board. 

Practice  in  locating  four  cardinal  points.  Practice  reading  com- 
munity district  or  city  maps  noting  such  legends  as  bus  lines, 
highways,  railways,  rivers. 

Posters  which  emphasize  street  safety,  e.g.  bicycle  riding,  toys 
left  on  sidewalk. 

Delegation  of  different  jobs  around  the  classroom  and  the  whole 
school  —  watering  and  caring  for  plants  —  orderly  arrangement 

of  books,  toys  other  classroom  equipment  —  neat  and  orderly 

cloakroom  —  school  yard. 

Dramatizations  and  discussions  which  show  how  pupils  behave  in 
church  and  at  other  public  functions. 

Word  lists  and  reports  on  different  types  of  stores  and  shops. 

A  model  shopping  center  developed  on  sandtable  or  mural  to 
emphasize  convenience  of  such  centers. 

Setting  up  a  classroom  library  where  pupils  may  borrow  and 
return  books  within  the  classroom. 


Field  trips.  Relate  to  work  —  experience  program  and  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  job. 


2.  People  in  the  Community 


JUNIOR 

a.  The  Postman: 

Recognition. 
His  uniform. 
Bag. 

His  duties. 
Schedule. 

b.  The  Pioliceman: 

Recognition. 
His  uniform. 
His  duties. 
Police  cars. 

c.  The  Fireman: 

Recognition. 
Fire-trucks. 

d.  The  Doctor: 

Family  doctor. 
House  calls. 

e.  The  Milkman: 

Recognition. 
His  truck. 


INTERMEDIATE 

a.  The  Postman: 

Nature  of  mail;  letters,  magazines, 
parcels,  stamps  on  letters. 

b.  The  Policeman: 

Traffic  police. 
Policeman  on  beats. 
Other  services. 

c.  The  Fireman: 

Duties  of  firemen. 

Fire-fighting. 

Fire  drills:  fire  alarms. 

Behavior  at  a  fire. 

d.  The  Doctor: 

Work  of  doctors. 

Kinds  of  doctors  (simple  classifica- 
tion). 

e.  The  Milkman: 

Services  of  milkman. 

Milk  tokens,  care  of  bottles. 

Kinds   of   milk   products:  standard, 

homo,    Jersey,    creamee,  cream, 

butter,  etc. 


SENIOR 

a.  The  Postal  Service: 

The  post  office:  collecting,  cancelling 
stamps,  sorting,  delivery. 
Types  of  jobs  in  the  post  office. 

b.  Law  Enforcement  Organization: 

Police  station:  traffic  station;  police 
court. 

Types  of  jobs  in  the  police  service. 

c.  Fire-Fighting  Organization: 

Fire-stations,  fire-trucks,  other  equip- 
ment. 

Fire  hazards. 

Types  of  jobs  in  the  fire-fighting 
service. 

d.  Medical  Services  Organization: 

Clinic,  Hospitals,  Health  Centers. 
Public  Health  Doctors. 

e.  The  Dairy  Industry: 

Dairy  farms;  types  of  cows,  equip- 
ment, sanitation. 

Creameries;  grading  of  milk,  care  of 
milk,  pasteurization. 


Similar  approach  with  other  workers  in  the  community,  particularly  those  with  which  the  child  comes  in  contact,  e.g.  dentist,  public 
health  nurse,  garbage-man,  street-cleaners,  bus-drivers,  janitors,  parks-men.  The  above  horizontal  development  deals  with  the  person 
himself  in  Group  1(a),  with  his  services  and  related  information  in  Group  Kb)  and  with  the  organization  behind  the  worker  in  Groups 
2(a)  and  2(b). 

Suggested  Activities 


Make  individual  and  class  scrapbooks;  build  bulletin  board  displays. 
Integrate  art  work;  use  wall  murals  or  panoramas,  cutouts,  models. 
Dramatization,  role-playing  will  add  interest. 
Reading  of  pertinent  stories  and  pioems. 

Many  classroom  chores  and  routines  can  be  related  to  duties  in 
the  community. 

Invite  various  community  workers  to  visit  school  and  talk  to  class. 


Using  toy  models,  develop  a  layout  for  various  facilities  such  as 
post  office,  fire  station,  police  station,  clinic,  hospital,  creamery, 
dairy  farm. 

Use  dramatization  to  explain  jobs. 

Read  stories,  related  to  the  above  workers,  e.g.  mercy  and  relief 
exploits  of  the  Mounties. 

Have  students  "interview"  various  workers. 
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3.  Governing  the  Community 


JUNIOR 


INTERMEDIATE 


This  topic  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Senior  group.  However,  other  groups  should  be 
taught: 

a.  Respect  for  parents. 

b.  The  authority  of  teachers,  principal. 

c.  Authority  of  supervisors,  various  officials. 


Suggested  Activities 


SENIOR 

a.  The  City  Council:  (Town  or  Municipal 
Council): 

The  Mayor,  the  Councillors,  (The 

Reeve). 
Elections,  voting,  ballots. 
General  duties. 

b.  The  School  Board: 

The  chairman,  school  board  members, 

other  officials. 

How  they  are  selected. 

General  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

c.  By-laws: 

A  few  simple  examples  of  the  more 
important  ones:  traffic  laws,  garbage 
disposal,  respect  for  private  and  pub- 
lic property. 

d.  Taxes  and  Licenses: 

A  few  simple  examples:  house  taxes, 
bicycle  tax,  etc.  How  they  are  de- 
cided, collected,  and  use  of  moneys. 


Incidental  teaching. 


Mounted  pictures  of  more  important  officials. 
Visits  to  City  Hall,  School  Board  office. 
Pertinent  newspaper  items. 
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SECTION  m  — PROVINCE  AND  COUNTRY 


SENIOR 

a.  Physical  Regions  of  Canada: 

Appalachian  Region,  St.  Lawrence 
Lowlands,  Canadian  Shield,  Great 
Central  Plains,  Cordillera  (general 
location). 


JUNIOR 

a.  Local  City  or  Town: 

Name,  general  size. 

b.  Local  rivers  and  lakes. 

c.  Nearby  mountains,  hills,  etc. 

d.  Nearby  parks,  e.g.  Banff,  Jasper: 

Uses,  kinds  of  animals. 


1.  Physical  Features 

INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Province  of  Alberta: 

General  position. 

b.  The  Ten  Provinces  of  Canada: 

Names,  positions. 

c.  The  North  American  Continent: 

Position  of  Canada. 

d.  Important  Rivers  of  Alberta: 

North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  Bow, 
Peace,  Athabasca.  (General  location.) 
(Use  of  rivers.) 

e.  Lakes: 

Important  lakes  of  Alberta  (empha- 
size local  lakes). 


Suggested 

Make  a  simple  map  of  schoolroom  and  school  yard. 

Make  a  simple  map  of  locality  marking  specific  points  of  interest. 

Simple  map  of  Alberta,  showing  main  features. 

Location  of  school  and  community  in  relation  to  major  cities. 
Collect  pictures  of  water  sports,  etc. 
List  rules  for  safe  swimming. 

Short  trips  to  nearby  parks  and  zoos  to  provide  basis  of  discussion. 

Cut  out  pictures  of  animals;  name  them.  Discuss  how  animals  are 
equipped  for  life  wherever  they  are  found.  Word  lists  for  reading. 
Set  up  a  model  zoo. 
Collect  pictures  of  model  zoos. 


b.  Lakes: 

The  Great  Lakes  of  Canada.  (Use  of 
lakes.) 

c.  National  and  Provincial  Parks: 
Vegetation,  animals,  other  features. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  use  of  parks, 
for  fire,  for  wild  animals,  etc. 

d.  Conservation: 
Wind  and  water  change  the  earth. 
Importance  of  soil  conservation 
measures. 

Activities 

Map  of  Canada  to  show  provinces. 
Locate  main  cities  on  map  of  Canada. 
Locate  major  rivers  and  mountains. 

Continue  with  work  on  directions,  e.g.  which  way  is  Winnipeg 
from  here? 

Work  with  road  maps. 

Collect  pictures  of  logs  in  streams,  log  jams,  power  houses,  etc. 

Locate  major  lakes  on  map  of  Canada. 

Make  vocabulary  lists. 

Compile  short  reports  on  fishing. 

Collect  pictures  of  local  trees.  Identify.  Very  simple  problems  on 
taxation  for  the  upkeep  of  park  facilities. 

Locate  major  national  and  provincial  parks  —  e.g.  Jasper,  Banff, 
Waterton,  Elk  Island,  Wood  Buffalo  and  one  local  provincial  park. 

List  rules  of  etiquette  for  campers  and  hikers. 
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2.  Weather  and  CUmafe 


JUNIOR 

a.  Day  and  Night. 

b.  Olouds,  Rain,  Snow,  Fog. 

c.  Temperature. 

d.  Winds. 

e.  Seasons. 

SENIOR 

e.  Some  Climatic  Regions  of  Canada: 

Quebec  and  Ontario  —  moderated  by  Great  Lakes;  heavy 
Arctic  current. 

Eastern  Seaboard  —  damp  and  cold  in  winter  as  a  result 
of  snowfall,  warm,  humid  summers. 

Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  —  extreme  cold  and  heat. 
Alberta  —  much  the  same,  except  for  moderating  influence 
of  Chinook  winds. 

British  Columbia  —  warm,  dry  summers  and  wet,  cool 
winters. 


INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Day  and  Night. 

b.  Clouds,  Rain,  Snow,  Fog. 

c.  Temperature. 

d.  Winds. 

e.  Seasions. 

(Concern  for  causes  and  importance  of 
each.) 


SENIOR 

a.  Moon  phases. 

b.  Stars  and  Planets. 

c.  Types  of  Clouds:  Cumulus,  Stratus, 
Nimbus.   (Do  not  teach  names.) 

d.  Forecasting  weather. 


Suggested  Activities 


Observation  of  natural  phenomena,  as  a  basis  for  simple  discussion. 
Keep  weather  map  for  a  month. 

Collect  pictures  showing  various  aspects  of  weather. 
Make  a  simple  scrapbook  or  booklet  for  reading. 
Compile  suitable  vocabulary  list. 

Use  globe  to  show  how  sun  and  moon  rise  and  set.  Experiment 
to  show  condensation  of  moisture  on  outside  of  cold  glass.  Discuss 
the  evidence  to  show  air  holds  moisture  which  it  gives  up  when 
chilled. 

Learn  poems  about  the  seasons. 
Integrate  art  work. 


Experiment  with  ball  and  flashlight  to  show  moon's  phases.  See 
p.  15,  Exploring  Science,  Bk.  Ill,  Thurber. 

Have  star-gazing  evening. 

Visit  a  weather  station. 

Experiments  on  condensation,  p.  30,  Science  Around  You,  Bk.  Ill, 
Craig. 

Simple  experiments  to  show  convection  currents.  Observe  ther- 
mometer and  barometer.  Keep  Irack  of  temperature  at  certain  time 
each  day  for  a  week.  P.  34,  Exploring  Science,  Bk.  II,  Thurber. 
Visit  weather  station. 

Map  of  climatic  regions  of  Canada. 

Tell  and  write  "Chinook"  stories. 
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3.  Important  Industries 


JUNIOR 

a.  Farms  and  Ranches: 

Animals  on  a  farm. 
Farm  crops. 
Farm  buildings. 

b.  Forests: 

Local  woods  and  forests. 


d.  Other  Industries: 


INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Farms  and  Ranches: 

Wheat  farms,  mixed  farms,  ranches. 
Breeds  of  farm  animals. 
Farming  operations:  seeding,  summer- 
fallow,  haying,  harvesting,  market- 
ing, winter  work. 
Soil  conservation. 
Irrigation. 

b.  Forests: 

Local  woods  and  forests. 

Uses:  Lumber,  paper,  recreation,  wild 

life. 

c.  Oil: 

An  oil  derrick. 
A  pumping  station. 
Oil  tanks,  oil  tankers,  oil  trucks,  pipe- 
lines. Uses  of  oil. 


SENIOR 

a.  Farms  and  Ranches: 

Wheat  farms,  mixed  farms,  ranches. 

Breeds  of  farm  animals. 

Farming  operations: 

seeding,  summer-fallow,  haying, 
harvesting,  marketing,  winter  work. 

Soil  conservation. 

Irrigation. 

b.  Forests: 

Kinds  of  trees  in  our  forests. 

The  lumbering  industry:  operations. 

Pulp  mills. 

Conservation  of  our  forests. 

c.  The  Petroleum  Industry: 

Location  of  oil  fields. 

Location  of  gas  fields. 

Products  of  Petro-Chemical  Industry. 


Similar  treatment  of  other  industries,  particularly  those  of  local  interest,  e.g.  mining,  fur  farming,  making  beet  sugar,  market  gardening 
and  canneries,  commercial  fishing,  etc. 

Suggested  Activities 


Collect  pictures  of  animals  and  birds. 

Identify  birds  seen  locally. 

Read  stories  of  animals  and  birds. 

Word  lists  of  farm  animals  and  poultry  for  reading. 
Collect  pictures  of  farm  animals  and  birds. 

Make  a  model  of  a  farm. 

Prepare  a  scrapbook  on  "Alberta's  Oil". 

Teacher's  References:  Birds  of  Alberta,  Salt  and  Wilk. 

Mammals  of  the  Eastern  Rockies:  A.  L.  Rand,  Queen's  Printer, 

Ottawa. 


Farm  Safety  Rules. 

Collect  pictures  of  different  breeds  of  farm  animals. 

Collect  pictures  of  farm  implements.   Discuss  their  operation  and 

particular  use. 

Make  posters  on  conservation.  Discuss  with  students  the  many 
things  which  a  farmer  has  to  do.  Make  a  scrapbook  showing 
farm  jobs. 

Make  a  "From  Seed  to  Loaf"  mural. 
Use  films  on  farm  operations. 

Collect  pictures  of  different  trees.   Identify.   Relate  to  use. 
Locate  forest  areas  on  map  of  Canada. 

Location  of  oil  fields,  mines,  fur  farms,  sugar  industry  and  local 
industries. 

Make  a  pictorial  map  of  Alberta  showing  main  products. 

Make  a  pictorial  map  showing  major  occupations  of  different  regions 

of  Canada. 

Make  pictorial  mop  showing  major  products  of  Canada. 
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4.  Native  Peoples  of  Our  Country  —  Indians  and  Eskimos 


JUNIOR 

a.  Simple  descriptive  stories  about  Indians 
and  Eskimos. 

b.  How  they  get  their  food;  make  their 
clothes;  travel  around. 


INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Location  of  Eskimos:  Life  in  the  Arctic. 

b.  Location  of  Indians:  Reservations. 

c.  Stories  of  Indians  related  to  develop- 
ment of  West. 


SENIOR 

a.  Stories  of  Indians  related  to  develop- 
ment of  West. 

b.  Early  Indian  Tribes:  Chiefs,  Medicine 
men,  costumes,  beliefs. 

c.  Main  Indian  Reservations  in  Alberta 
today. 

Life  on  Reservations;  Indian  agent; 
Indian  schools. 

d.  Life  for  the  Eskimos  today. 
(Teachers'   Resource  Unit:   Eskimos  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic) 


Suggested  Activities 


N.B.   The  narrative  approach  should  be  emphasized  throughout  this  section. 


Reading  of  stories;  learning  appropriate  poems. 

Construct  models  of  teepees,  igloos,  travois,  kayak,  tomtoms,  head- 
dress, dog  sleds,  trading  posts. 

Collect  Indian  pictures. 

Compile  scrapbooks  on  Indians  and  Eskimos. 
Visit  Indian  village  at  fair  or  stampede. 
Use  film  strips  and  movies. 
Make  collection  of  native  crafts. 


Compile  spelling  and  vocabulary  li&ts;  write  short  stories  on  Indian 
and  Eskimo  topics. 

Locate  chief  tribes  on  map  of  Alberta. 

Stories  of  Indian  place  names  in  Alberta:  Medicine  Hat,  Crow's 
Nest,  Wetaskiwin,  Peace  Hills. 

Make  designs  using  Indian  life  as  motif. 

Set  up  model  Indian  village  or  Eskimo  encampment. 

Make  collection  of  native  crafts. 
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5.  Oui  Historical  Beginnings 


N.B.   Narrative  approach  to  be  used  throughout  ihis  part. 


JUNIOR 

a.  Very  Early  Settlers: 

People  who  lived  and  worked  with 
Indians. 

First  Homesteaders. 

b.  Stories  of  Pioneers  of  the  Community. 


INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Early  Explorers:  (to  the  West) 

Anthony  Henday  —  first  white  man  to 

visit  Blackfoot  tribe. 

Peter  Pond  —  discovered  Athabasca 

area. 

Alexander  MacKenzie  —  overland  to 
Arctic  and  Pacific. 

David  Thompson  —  mapped  all  west- 
ern areas. 

b.  Early  Missionaries: 

Father  Lacombe,  the  MacDougalls, 
Rev.  Rundle,  Tims,  etc. 

c.  Stories  of  the  Work  of  the  R.C.M.P. 

d.  Dominion  Day:  July  1. 

e.  Alberta's  Birthday:  1905. 

Canada's  Centennial. 

f.  Early  Trading  Posts: 

Fort  Macleod,  Fort  Calgary,  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  Fort  Edmonton,  etc. 

g.  The  Story  of  the  C.P.R. 

h.  Immigration: 

New  Canadians  from  many  lands. 


SENIOR 

a.  Discovery  of  America: 

Stories  of  America,  Cabot,  Cartier, 
Champlain. 

b.  Life  in  New  France: 

River  lots  for  protection  and 

transportotion. 

Agriculture. 

French  Governors. 

Frontenac. 

Iroquois  danger. 

Coureurs  de  bois. 

c.  Canada  became  British: 

Story  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

d.  The  Confederation  of  Canada. 


Suggested  Activities 


References  for  Suitable  Stories:  Tait:  Famous  Canadian  Stories,  Mabel  O'Donnel:  Singing  Wheels,  Cameron:  Living  in  Canada,  Clarke  Hutton: 
A  Picture  History  of  Canada. 


Get  old  timers  to  tell  stories  of  the  early  days. 

Note:  Whenever  possible  exploit  local  interest  as  an  approach  to 
this  topic. 

The  material  will  be  dealt  with  almost  exclusively  in  story  form. 
Try  to  foster  racial  tolerance  through  appreciation  of  "multi-race 
culture". 


Telling  simple  stories  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  missionaries  of  the 
country  at  large. 


Illustrate  stories  with  model  log 
cabins,  police  posts,  etc. 
Construct   a  model   Red  River 
cart. 

Simple  vocabulary  lists  illus- 
trated with  pictures  or  diagrams. 


Prepare  paragraph  stories  of  life 
in  New  France,  etc. 
Make  model  trading  posts. 
Map  work  involving  the  routes  of 
main  posts. 

Make  model  snowshoes. 
Dramatize  trading  with  the  In- 
dians. 


Trace  routes  of  explorers  on  map. 
Brief  paragraphs  describing 
major  explorers. 

Sketch  the  soldiers  scaling 

heights  at  Quebec. 

Learn  first  verse  of  Maple  Leaf 

Forever.    Construct  booklet  for 

reading. 


Simple  problems  in  trading  using  beaver  skins  as  medium  of 
exchange. 

Suitable  vocabulary  lists  on  blackboard  and  in  notebooks. 
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JUNIOR 

a.  Early  Methods  of  Transportation: 

Horseback 
Stagecoach 
Red  River  Cart 
Traviois 
Dog  Team 
Toboggan 

b.  Early  Methods  of  Communication: 

Signal  fires 
Runners 

Indian  smoke  signals 
Pigeons 


Transportation  and  Communication  in  Alberta  and  Canada 

INTERMEDIATE  SENIOR 


Review  of  Intermediate  topics. 


a.  Modern  Methods  of  Transportation: 
Bicycles 

Railways,  steam,  diesel 
Electric  Railways 
Cars  and  buses 
Trucks 

Snowmobiles 
Airplanes 
Pipelines 
Canoes 
Rowboats 
Sailboats 
Motor  boats 
Steamboats 

b.  Modern  Methods  of  Communication: 
Postal  service 
Telegram 
Telephone 
Wireless  (radio) 
Newspapers 
Television 

Suggested  Activities 

References: 

Teacher  reference:  Heels,  Wheels  and  Wire  —  Rogers 

Pupil  reference:  Canadians  All  —  Postman,  Ship's  Captain,  Engineer) 
Simple  stories.  Label  pictures.  Construct  appropriate  models. 

Collect  and  identify  pictures.  Compile  word  lists.  Develop  simple  paragraphs. 

Construct  a  class  post  office  using  orange  crates,  etc.;  shoe  boxes  as  mail  boxes.  Give  practice  in  writing  letters,  addressing  envelopes 
and  mailing  them  after  putting  on  appropriate  stamps.  Stamps  can  be  prepared  and  suitably  colored.  Teach  amount  of  postage  required 
for  local  and  out-of-town  letters,  postcards,  etc.  Show  what  happens  when  mail  is  not  properly  addressed  and  no  return  address  given. 
Visit  local  post  office  if  authorities  permit. 

Practice  with  toy  telephone  for  various  purposes;  telephone  answering,  good  manners,  buying  and  selling,  ordering  goods  (specify  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted).  Activity  appropriate  to  level. 

Practice  using  telephone  directory. 
Make  murals  showing  various  types  of  visual  signals:  lighthouses,  flags,  storm  warnings,  wind  socks,  railway  signals,  traffic  lights. 
Made  model  traffic  light  and  give  practice. 

Practice  getting  on  to  bus,  paying  fare.  Manners:  give  seat  to  elderly  persons,  anyone  infirm,  ladies. 
Collect  pictures  showing  development  of  transportation,  e.g.  old  and  new  automobiles,  airplanes,  etc. 

Work  out  ways  of  travelling  from  school  locality  to  some  other  city  or  town.   Compare  times  and  costs.    Show  that  airplanes  are  not 
used  for  short  distances. 
Construct  model  airport. 

Visit  local  bus  depot,  railway  station,  airport,  etc. 

Study  simple  timetable  (if  in  a  city)  oi  local  bus  lines  showing  two  or  three  important  stops. 
Construct  map  showing  how  important  local  products  reach  the  people  who  need  them. 
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7.  Government  Services 


INTERMEDIATE  SENIOR 

This  section  for  informational  purposes  only  for  the  adolescent  group.  Should  be  closely 
related  to  the  idea  of  being  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

a.  Provincial  Government: 

Elections:  Political  Parties:  Local  M.L.A. 
The  Premier:  Name,  political  party. 

A  few  Cabinet  Ministers:  Education,  Health,  Highways. 

Important  work  of  provincial  government:  schools,  highways,  health. 

b.  The  Dominion  Government: 

Capital:  Ottawa 

Prime  Minister:  Name,  political  party. 

Important  work  of  Dominion  Government:  Post  Office,  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Family  Allowance. 

c.  Some  Social  Services: 

Family  Allowances,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Care  of  orphans,  widows. 
Mother's  allowances. 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Can.  Nat.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Health  Serv- 
ices for  T.B.,  Polio,  Cancer. 

Workmen's  Compensation,  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Suggested  Activities 

Make  use  of  newspaper  items,  current  events,  (elections),  pictures 
and  magazine  articles. 

Emphasize  "White  Cane  Week",  visits  of  mobile  clinics. 
Teachers'  reference:  Our  Provincial  Government. 
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JUNIOR 

The  things  we  buy  in  a  grocery  store, 
e.g.:  bread,  vegetables,  fruit,  meal,  sugar, 
flour,  cereal,  soap,  baking  supplies,  etc. 

Reading  common  labels. 


Charts  with  pictures  of  above  items  in 
organized  form. 

Visit  to  a  grocery  store,  pre-planning,  ob- 
servation, stories  to  follow-up. 
Discussion    re:    foods    children    had  for 
dinner. 

Integrate  with  arithmetic. 
Set  up  a  store. 
A  picture  dictionary. 
Collection  of  labels. 


JUNIOR 

a.  The  things  we  buy  in  a  hardware  store, 
e.g.  tools,  household  supplies,  lumber, 
nails,  paint,  appliances,  furniture. 


Charts  with  pictures  of  above  items. 
Visit  to  big  hardware  store. 


SECTION  IV  —  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 


1.  The  Grocery  Store 

INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Reading  common  labels. 

b.  Kinds  of  packaging:  bags,  cartons,  cans, 
plastics,  etc. 

c.  Prices  of  common  food  stuffs. 

d.  Kinds  of  meat:  pork,  beef,  fowl,  roast, 
steak,  etc. 

e.  Kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Display  of  various  kinds  of  packaging. 
Grocery  lists  with  prices. 
Chart  showing  perishable  and  non-perish- 
able foods. 
Signs  in  a  store. 

Visit  to  the  cutting  room  of  a  butcher  shop. 
Scrap  books  of  various  kinds  of  meat,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc. 


2.  The  Hardware  Store 

INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Reading  labels. 

Vocabulary  of  items  found  in  hardware 
store. 

b.  Some  prices. 

c.  Care  and  use  of  tools,  appliances,  furn- 
ture. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Picture  dictionary. 
Visit  to  lumber  yard. 

Use  of  hardware  in  various  rooms  of  home. 


SENIOR 

a.  Weights  and  measures  used  in  food 
store. 

b.  Important  food  laws. 

c.  Comparative  costs:  canned  compared  to 
fresh;  small  quantities  compared  to  bulk 
amounts;  supermarkets  compared  to 
small  stores. 

d.  Wholesale;  retail. 


Models  for  weights  and  measures:  lb.,  oz., 
pt.,  qt.,  etc. 

"Sale"  bills  and  examples  of  advertising. 
The  cash  register. 

Visits  to  packaging  plants,  cannery, 
wholesale  house. 


SENIOR 

a.  Weights  and  measures. 

b.  Comparative  costs. 

c.  Building  code  and  regulations. 

d.  Wholesale,  retail. 


A  large  model  of  a  new  home: 
Lot,    site,    basement,    framing,  sheeting, 
plastering,    flooring,    heating,  plumbing, 
lighting,  roofing,  finishing,  furnishings. 
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3.  The  Service  Station 


JUNIOR 


a.  The  things  sold: 

gasoline,  oil,  grease,  lires,  batteries, 
lights,  brakes,  repairs,  washing. 


Visit  to  Service  Station 
Dramatization. 
Stories  re:  car  trips. 


INTERMEDIATE 

a.  Reading  vocabulary. 

b.  Servicing  a  car: 

washing,  greasing,  oil  change,  care  of 
tires,  care  of  brakes,  antifreeze. 


Suggested  Activities: 


Car  washing. 
Checking  tires. 
Getting  car  serviced. 
Stories  re:  Garage  Attendant. 

Similar  developments  for  other  kinds  of  stores,  e.g.  The  Drug  Store,  The  Clothing  Store,  The  Butcher  Shop,  The  Restaurant. 


SENIOR 

a.  Kinds  of  gasoline. 

b.  Kinds  of  oil. 

c.  Tire  pressures. 

d.  Adjustment  of  lights. 

e.  Upkeep  of  car. 

f.  Winterizing  of  car. 

g.  Car  insurance. 

h.  Driver's  license. 

i.  Safe  driving. 


Preparation  of  a  car  owner's  manual. 


a.  Delivery    men:    milkmen,  breadmen,, 
meter  reader. 

b.  Shopping  with  mother. 
Phone  orders. 


Charts  and  pictures. 
D  romat  izat  ion  s . 
Rules  for  courtesy. 


4.  Services  for  Consumers 

a.  Supermarkets,  serve-yourself  groceries, 
etc. 

b.  Vending  machines. 

c.  Mail  order. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Visits  to  supermarkets. 
Catalogue  buying. 
Rules  for  courtesy. 


a.  Charge  accounts. 

b.  Instalment  buying. 

c.  Credit  cards. 

d.  Advertising. 


Examples  of  each  of  above. 
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SECTION  V  — OUR  WORLD 


This  section  is  intended  for  more  able  students  in  intermediate  and,  especially,  senior  classes.  The  topics  listed  are  suggestive,  and  no 
doubt  many  teachers  will  want  to  extend  the  unit  beyond  these  topics.  For  the  most  part,  work  in  this  unit  should  be  related  to  cur- 
rent events,  and  should  make  extensive  use  of  the  various  media  of  mass  communication. 

1.  The  distribution  of  the  earth's  population: 

a.  thinly  populated  countries 

b.  densely  populated  countries 

c.  torrid  and  frigid  zones. 

2.  Migration  of  peoples. 

3.  Highways  of  commerce  — 

land,  sea,  air. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

5.  The  United  Nations  (especially  its  peace-keeping  function 
and  the  work  of  its  specialized  agencies). 

6.  Recent  scientific  developments: 

a.  air  and  space  travel 

b.  the  earth's  crust 

c.  atomic  energy. 


SECTION  VI  —  PREPARATION  FOR  A  lOB 

The  senior  level  of  the  program  is  likely  to  be  terminal.  Therefore,  this  section  should  emphasize  the  transition  from  school  to  the  world 
of  work.  Some  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  section  should  be  to  help  each  student  to: 

1.  appreciate  the  value  of  education  and  training 

2.  become  flexible  in  a  changing  world 

3.  understand  the  importance  of  being  able  to  get  along  well 
with  others  in  the  world  of  today,  and  to  develop  this  ability 

4.  develop  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  show  the  inter- 
dependence of  workers  in  any  occupational  field 

5.  understand  the  importance  of  being  able  to  get  along  with 
one's  self  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  do  so 

6.  find  out  and  measure  capacities,  abilities,  real  interests, 
personal  qualities,  and  in  general  to  know  one's  self  well 

7.  develop  methods  of  investigating  occupations  which  may 
be  open  in  the  future 

8.  become  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  finding 
what  positions  are  open,  of  obtaining  positions,  of  maintain- 
ing the  job,  and  of  making  progress  on  the  job 


9.   learn  how  to  match  abilities  and  interests  with  available 
jobs 

10.   choose  and  correlate  hobbies  and  spare  time  activities  with 
future  jobs. 
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Specifically,  with  the  adolescent  group,  the  main  task  is  to  cover  by  individual  attention  with  each  child,  the  following  three  steps  of 
evalution  for  vocational  employment: 


1.  Analysis  of  the  requirements  for  specific  jobs  (See  suggested 
list  which  follows). 

2.  Individual  needs  for  employment: 

a.  Emotional  stability 

i.  face  facts 

ii.  fight  temper 

iii.  eliminate  bragging  or  "show-off"  tendencies 

iv.  complete  job. 

b.  Physical  development  and  health 

i.  strength 

ii.  cleanliness  —  skin,  hair,  feeth. 

c.  Manual  dexterity  —  examples  in  Shop  and 
Home  Economics. 

d.  Social  maturity 
Manners 
Appearance. 

e.  Academic  achievement 
Realistic  requirements. 

f.  Methods  of  improvement. 

g.  Special  interests. 


3.   Measurement  of  pupil's  polentialities  against  job 
requirements. 

a.  Analysis  of  typical  jobs  mentioned 

i.  nature  of  work 

ii.  proximity  of  job 

iii.  hours  and  wages 

iv.  opportunities  for  advancement 

v.  expenses  while  working. 

b.  Self-analysis 

i.  school  record 

ii.  attendance 

iii.  self-control 

iv.  health  and  physique 

v.  interests  and  likes 

vi.  experience 

vii.  family  awareness. 


The  following  list  of  vocations  should  receive  particular  attention  as  being  suitable  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapped: 


Boys 

Gardeners 
Janitors 
Delivery 
Car  Wash 
Laundry  work 
Grocery  clerk 
Orderly  (hospital) 
Bakery  helper 
Garbage  collection 
Cook's  helper 
Construction 
Vehicle  operation. 


Girls 

Laundry 
Domestic 
Maid  service 
Dish  washer 
Cook 
Waitress 

Elevator  operator 
Ward  aid 
Dry  cleaning 
Car  wash 

Sewing  and  alterotions. 


Teachers  should  discuss  with  pupils  actual  and  specific  techniques  of  interviews  for  job  application,  written  letters  of  application,  com- 
pleting application  forms,  use  of  want-ads,  kinds  and  uses  of  employment  agencies. 

National  Employment  Service  and  parents  should  be  brought  in  during  the  last  stage  to  discuss  placement. 
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Work-Study  Programs 


Work-study  programs  are  becoming  more  important  especial- 
ly with  the  slow-learners.  It  is  essential  to  obtain  the  acceptance 
of  the  community  in  these  projects.  In  large  school  systems,  a 
job-'training  coordinator  can  usually  canvass  leading  industries 
which  are  prepared  to  participate  in  this  program.  In  smaller 
centers  the  individual  teacher  may  have  to  meet  with  local  business 
men  and  discuss  simplified  procedures  for  assisting  students  to 
work  while  still  in  school.  Committees  could  be  established,  com- 
prised of  personnel  from  education,  labor,  business  and  government 
to  ensure  the  effective  operation  of  the  program. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  work-study  program  that 
oontinuous  liaison  be  maintained  between  the  school  and  the  em- 
ployer. In  this  way  guidance  and  remedial  action  may  be  given 
and  better  understanding  may  be  achieved  by  both  the  student 
and  the  employer.  The  primary  purpose  of  a  work-study  program 
is  educational.  A  variety  of  work  experiences  is  desirable;  a  staff 
member  well-informed  on  the  abilities  and  disabilities  of  the  student 
should  be  actively  involved.  This  implies  a  reduced  teaching  as- 
signment for  the  teacher  who  coordinates  the  program  and  per- 
forms field  work. 

It  is  important  to: 

a.  investigate  government  policies  on  age  requirements  for 
employment. 

b.  establish  good  rapport  with  employers. 

c.  maintain  close  contact  with  the  employer  and  the  stu- 
dent while  on  the  job. 

d.  follow-up  the  progress  of  the  individual  when  he  has  left 
school. 

Special  class  students  are  capable  of  obtaining  many  types 
of  employment,  particularly  in  the  service  industries,  if  there  is 
sufficient  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  society  in 
general. 


Different  techniques  of  assisting  students  to  work  on  the 
job  while  in  school  may  be  attempted.  If  only  a  few  jobs  are  avail- 
able, it  would  be  possible  to  alternate  individuals  on  the  job.  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  one  student  work  in  the  morning  and 
attend  school  in  the  afternoon,  while  another  student  would  re- 
place him  on  the  same  job  in  the  afternoon.  It  would  be  possible 
to  have  the  senior  student  work  for  three  or  four  weeks  full-time 
and  then  return  to  school  while  another  student  replaces  him  for 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks  on  the  some  job.  Other  suitable  sche- 
dules can  be  devised. 

References: 

Basic  Reference: 

Safran,  Carl,  How  About  Tomorrow:  A  Programmed  Learning  Guidance 
Book,  School  Book  Branch. 

Other  References: 

Guidance  Branch,  Occupational  Trends  of  Employment  Opportunities, 
Dept.  of  Education. 

Voelker,  Paul,  Off  To  Work,  Stanwix  House. 

Finding  Your  Joh  Series,  Vols.  I-V,  Minneapolis  Finny  Co.,  1962.  (A 
useful  series  of  paper  bound  booklets  providing  information  in 
simple  language  about  many  modest  occupations.) 
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SECTION  Vn  —  EDUCATION  FOR  LEISURE 


Because  of  the  shortening  work  week,  elimination  of  jobs 
through  mechanization,  increased  unemployment  resulting  from 
greater  competition  for  jobs,  and  heightening  of  minimum  educa- 
tional requirements  for  most  jobs,  many  intellectually  handicapped 
people  could  well  be  forced  to  face  substantial  periods  of  time  to 
be  spent  in  other  than  economically  productive  activity. 

It  is  important  that  all  citizens,  from  a  mental  health  point 
of  view,  develop  a  sense  of  accomplishment  such  as  through  contri- 
buting services  to  the  community,  creative  avocational  pursuits, 
satisfying  group  activities  or  promoting  full  family  life.  If  work 
satisfactions  are  denied  an  individual,  other  useful  forms  of  activity 
will  be  needed  to  fill  this  gap. 

It  is  therefore  felt  that  guidance  and  direction  should  be 
given,  particularly  at  the  senior  age  levels,  toward  an  awareness 
of  and  planning  for  adult  leisure  time  activities.  This  can  be  done 
in  many  ways  depending  upon  the  naturalness  with  which  such 
issues  can  be  brought  into  topics  under  study  or  discussion. 

The  teacher  should  give  thought  and  planning  to  such 
matters  as 

—  promoting  interest  in  volunteer  work  in  the  community. 

—  encouraging    planned    extra-curricular    activities,  e.g. 
Junior  Achievement  Clubs. 


—  fostering  interest  in  a  new  hobby. 

—  arranging  special  field  trips  to  recreational  clubs,  lib- 
rary, cultural  exhibits,  etc. 

—  informing  students  of  opportunities  for  future  learning, 
e.g.  adult  evening  classes. 

—  fostering  interest  in  recreational  sports. 

—  elevating  tastes  in  use  of  mass  media  communication; 
i.e.  teach  some  discrimination  in  use  of  T.V.,  radio,  news- 
papers, magazines,  etc. 

—  assisting  in  young  peoples'  programs,  e.g.  scouts,  guides, 
coaching  sports. 

—  stimulating  on-going  expression  and  interest  in  art,  music 
and  drama. 

When  considering  use  of  leisure  time  this  topic  should  be 
introduced  or  discussed  as  a  supplement  to  other  content  which 
is  part  of  the  student's  regular  program.  The  teacher  must  be 
cautious  not  to  be  prescriptive  or  place  too  heavy  emphasis  on 
any  single  type  of  leisure-time  activity.  Ultimately  the  pupil  will 
rightfully  make  his  own  choice  as  to  how  his  time  and  energies 
will  be  used  during  his  leisure  hours. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A  — ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


In  discussing  the  value  of  art  education  for  the  educable 
mentally  handicapped  child,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  objec- 
tives of  art  education  for  all  children.  These  are  given  in  the 
Program  of  Studies  for  Elementary  Schools  of  Alberta  as  follows. 

1.  A  fostering  of  attitudes  toward  art  such  os: 

a.  a  liking  for  art  and  a  desire  to  use  art  as  a  medium 
for  creative  expression, 

b.  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  art  as  a  form  of 
continually  satisfying  creative  endeavor, 

c.  a  continuing  desire  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the 
immediate  environment  as  a  source  of  aesthetically 
pleasing  experiences, 

d.  respect  for  the  products  of  others  as  expression  of 
individual  thoughts  and  feelings. 

2.  A  developing  of  skills  and  abilities  in  art  by  means  of: 

a.  increasing  control  over  the  art  medium  in  which  the 
child  is  expressing  his  ideas, 

b.  increasing  accuracy  and  completeness  of  observation, 

c.  planning  and  carrying  to  completion  a  project  in  art. 

The  activities  which  are  recommended  in  the  Program  of 
Studies  for  achieving  these  objectives  are  all  suitable  for  educable 
mentally  handicapped  children,  and  in  many  ways  the  art  program 
in  the  special  class  will  be  similar  to  that  in  the  regular  class. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  make  more  extensive  use  of 
handicrafts  in  the  special  class  than  is  done  in  regular  classes. 
Handicrafts  serve  well  to  achieve  the  objectives  stated  above,  and 
in  addition  are  valuable  to  the  mentally  handicapped  child  in  other 
ways.  They  provide,  for  instance,  good  practice  in  developing 
muscular  control  and  co-ordination.  Moreover,  many  handicrafts 
involve  work  of  a  simple  nature  and  can  therefore  be  used  to 
provide  a  release  from  tensions.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  important 
values  of  handwork  is  that  it  provides  an  area  of  work  in  which 
the  mentally  handicapped  child  can  succeed,  in  which  he  can 
develop  pride  of  workmanship,  and  in  which  he  can  demonstrate 
his  success  to  his  schoolmates  and  family. 


Of  course,  if  this  value  is  to  be  achieved,  it  is  important 
that  the  handicraft  activities  undertaken  be  within  the  child's 
understanding  and  motor  ability  and  be  simple  enough  to  require 
a  minimum  amount  of  assistance  from  the  teacher,  and  that  the 
necessary  tasks,  material  and  working  space  are  available.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  pupil,  not  the  product,  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  projects  chosen  should  therefore  be  within 
the  pupil's  ability  to  perform  and  the  teacher  should  be  realistic 
in  the  degree  of  skill  he  expects  of  the  pupil.  Encouragement  for 
honest  effort  is  superior  to  criticism  for  imperfect  workmanship. 

Teachers  should  be  alert  to  provide  opportunities  for  co- 
operative projects  in  arts  and  crafts,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  social  skills. 

Much  of  the  handwork  done  will  arise  out  of  and  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  units  of  work  being  covered  in  the  social  living 
core.  Other  handwork  projects  may  themselves  become  the  focus 
for  the  development  of  a  unit  of  study  about  the  production  and 
uses  of  the  particular  material  being  worked  with,  such  as  leather, 
wood,  wool,  etc. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  suitable  handwork  projects 
at  all  levels: 

1.  Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Paper  and  cardboard  construction  (boxes,  baskets). 

2.  Papier  mache  work  (Crepe  papier  mache). 

3.  Plasticene  modelling 

Simple  pottery  —  (pots — coil  or  turned,  painted 
decoration). 

4.  Stick  printing. 

5.  Spool  dolls  (laced  together). 

6.  Felt  craft  —  (flowers,  decorative  mats,  etc.). 

7.  Sock  craft  —  stuffed  dolls,  toys,  animals,  etc.). 

8.  Plaster  of  Paris  (plaques,  pictures,  ornaments). 

9.  Foam  rubber  craft  (flowers,  toys,  etc.). 
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10.  Plastic  crafts  —  Plastic  "string"  for  zipper  pulls,  etc. 
Plastic  lacing  —  pie  tins,  book  covers. 

Plastic  flowers  and  ornaments,  pins,  earrings,  etc. 
Sequin  and  cork  ornaments,  pins,  pom  poms,  etc. 
Plastic  plants  from  liquid  plastic. 

11.  "Coalport"  flowers  and  jewellery. 

12.  Leathercraft. 

13.  Copper  craft  —  tooled  pictures,  ornaments  and  jewellery. 

14.  Basketry  and  Raffia  work  —  trays,  baskets,  picture 
frames,  etc. 

15.  Tile  bead  coasters,  mats,  etc. 

16.  Knitting:  Wool  —  scarves,  slippers,  caps,  etc. 
Cotton  —  pot  holders,  dish  cloths,  table  mats,  etc. 

17.  Crochet  —  pot  holders,  table  mats,  decorative  edgings, 
etc. 

18.  Bags,  mats,  etc.,  made  on  rug  canvas  with  heavy  wool: 
(running  stitch  only  —  oversewing  for  sides  and  bases). 


19.  Weaving  —  Beginning  with  paper  and  oil  cloth  mats  and 
leading  on  to  more  complicated  projects  —  pot  holders 
on  metal  or  wooden  frames.  Small  purses,  marble  bags, 
etc.,  made  on  cardboard  frames.  Rug  weaving  on  wooden 
frames.  Weaving  on  two  or  four  harness  looms. 
Speed-o-weave. 

Nelly-Bee  Weaving. 

20.  Hooked  rugs. 

21.  Puppets. 

22.  Woodwork  —  simple  projects  such  as  bread  boards,  tea 
pot  stands,  lawn  ornaments,  coping  saw  plaques,  etc. 

23.  Embroidery  —  table  cloths,  doilies,  aprons,  etc. 

—  cross  stitch  cushion  tops  and  mats. 

24.  Needlepoint  —  pictures,  flower  designs,  cushions,  etc. 

25.  Clay  modelling. 

26.  Pottery. 

27.  Mosaic  Work. 


References: 


General  References: 

Handcrafts  Simplified 

—  Rowlison 

—  McKnight  &  McKnight. 

Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-One  Handcrafts  for  Little  Ones 

by  Eleanor  Doan.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan. 

420  Handcrafts  Illustrated  in  Simple  Steps 

by  Gloria  Foreman.  $2.00  (small  booklet).  Gloria  Foreman  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Box  400,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Outdoor  Handicraft  for  Boys 

by  A.  Neely  Hall.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1938.  (book) 

Let's  Make  Something 

by  Harry  Zarchy.  (book).  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Inc.,  N.Y.,  1941. 

It's  Fun  to  Make  Things 

by  M.  Parkhill  and  D.  Spaeth.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1941.  (book). 

Easy  Modelling 

by  Wm.  Harbut't.  (booklet).  Harbutt's  Plasticine  Ltd.,  Bathampton, 
Mass. 

101  Uses  for  Craftstrip 

by  Cy  Vaughn,  (pamphlet).  Pyrotex  Co.  Inc.,  Leominster,  Mass., 
1955  — 60!^. 

Mosaics  and  Mos-Aids 

(pamphlet).  Pacific  Arts  and  Crafts,  P.O.  Box  2101,  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  U.S.A.,  1958  — $1.80. 

Canework 

by  Charles  Crampton.  (book).  Dryad  Press,  Leicester,  1957. 

Craftsman's  Instruction  Handbook 

by  Tony  Parisi.  Educational  Materials,  Inc.,  N.Y.  3,  N.Y.,  1951.  (soft 
cover  book). 

McCall's  Giant  Golden  Make-It  Book 

by  John  Peter,  (book).  Golden  Press,  N.Y.,  1953. 

Tile  Craft  Mats 

(instructions),  (pamphlet).  Walco  Bead  Co.,  37  West  37th  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  —  25(z;. 

Sewing  References: 

Sewing  Is  Fun 

by  Edith  Paul,  (small  booklet)  —  250.  Prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Education  Dept.  of  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  Tab  Books, 
Inc.,  33  West  42nd  Street,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 


Easy  Lessons  in  Knitting 

(Lessons  1-6).  Published  by  Patons  &  Baldwins  Ltd.  (pamphlet), 
(free). 

Nelly  Bee  Loom  Weaving 

(booklet).  Nelly  Bee  Products,  Hickory,  N.C. 

Lily  Speed-O-Weave 

(Mats,  Doilies,  etc.).  Lily  Mills  Co.,  Shelby,  N.C.  (booklet)  —  250. 

McCall's  Needlecraft  Magazine 
(Seasonal).  Price  —  600. 

Papercraft  References: 

The  Art  of  Gift  Wrapping 

by  Kaye  King,  (small  booklet).  Coutts,  Hallmark,  Canada. 

Dennison  Paper  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Teachers  and  Group  Leaders 
(booklet).  Dennison  Mgf.  Co.,  Dept.  168,  Framingham,  Mass.  —  500. 

Fun  with  Crafts 

A  Dennison  Book,  (booklet)  —  800.  (See  address  above.) 

Here's  an  Idea  —  Dennison  Crafts  and  Party  Decorations 
(booklet)  —  500. 

Paper  Cutting 

by  Margaret  Grice.  (book).  E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son  Ltd.,  Leeds  —  $1.70. 

Basketry  References: 

The  Junior  Basket  Maker 

by  Charles  Crampton.  The  Dryad  Press,  Leicester,  1957.  (booklet). 

Priscilla  Basketry  Book 

No.  1  by  Sally  Fitzgerald.  American  Reedcraft  Corp.,  Hawthorne, 
N.J.,  1924  —  750.  (booklet). 

Woodwork  References: 

Woodstick  Craft 

15  page  instruction  manual,  (pamphlet).  18  projects.  Kohner  Bros., 
1958. 

Current  Magazines  carrying  Arts  and  Crafts: 

Pack-O-Fun  Magazine 

14  Main  Street,  Park  Ridge,  111.  Price  350  a  copy,  $3.00  year.  (This 
magazine  contains  ideas  for  articles  made  of  scrap  materials.  It  is 
most  suitable  for  Junior  classes.) 

Woman's  Day  Xmas  Ideas 

McCall's  Xmas  Book  of  Ideas 


B  —  MUSIC 


Music  like  art,  is  a  subject  that  contributes  considerably  to 
the  education  of  educable  mentally  handicapped  children  and  offers 
some  unique  advantages  to  these  children  and  to  the  special  class 
teacher.  It  presents  to  children  an  acceptable  and  constructive 
avenue  to  self-expression,  communication  and  emotional  release 
besides  contributing  to  language  development  and  auditory  dis- 
crimination. Also  rhythmic  activities,  singing,  playing  simple  in- 
struments, and  listening  offer  opportunities  to  the  student  to  grow- 
in  both  personal  worth  and  social  acceptance.  Through  music  the 
teacher  is  presented  with  numerous  opportunities  to  integrate  the 
children  of  the  special  class  into  the  total  school  population.  This 
results  in  social  growth  and  contributes  to  the  learning  of  rules 
and  modes  of  behavior. 

How  Music  Helps  the  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped: 

Ideally,  the  eventual  integration  of  educable  mentally  handi- 
capped children  with  normal  children  for  musical  activities  should 
be  the  goal  of  a  well-organized  and  effective  program  within  the 
special  class. 

The  special  class  teacher  need  not  have  unusual  musical 
ability  to  conduct  her  own  program  in  this  area.  If  she  has,  or 
can  develop  sufficient  confidence  to  sing  a  simple  melody  and 
operate  a  record  player  she  can  organize  an  effective  program. 
The  music  programs  prepared  by  the  Alberta  School  Broadcasts 
have  been  used  to  advantage  by  many  special  class  teachers. 
In  the  classroom  program  music  in  both  recorded  and  song  form 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place.  While  appreciation  of  music 
may  evolve  to  some  degree  through  passive  listening,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  considerable  music  appreciation  arises  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  group  singing,  rhythmic  responses,  listen- 
ing, playing  simple  instruments,  dramatizing  ballads,  and  so  forth. 
In  developing  skills  in  these  activities  in  the  special  class,  the 
teacher  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  integration  of  children 
into  regular  class  activities  when  they  show  signs  of  being  ready. 

How  Music  Helps  Integration  of  Subject  Matter: 

Music  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  help  in  areas 
of  the  special  curriculum  such  as  language  arts,  science,  health, 
social  living  and  arithmetic.  In  developing  units  in  subject-matter 
areas,  music  in  any  of  its  types  or  phases  may  well  be  used  to 
extend  the  child's  appreciation  and  understanding. 


As  a  means  of  integrating  subject-matter  areas,  music  is  im- 
portant. To  ensure  the  development  of  the  essential  skills,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  special  class  teacher  to  set  aside  a  specific 
period  of  time  in  her  daily  program  for  musical  activities.  These 
should  be  comprehensively  planned  and  logically  arranged  to 
ensure  constructive  results.  Again,  the  teacher  need  not  be  a 
specialist  in  music  education  to  be  successful  in  this  area.  She 
should,  however,  recognize  her  deficiencies  and  seek  and  accept 
help  from  the  consultant  in  music  in  her  school  system.  Such  help 
may  be  obtained  at  the  very  onset  of  the  program  so  that  efficient 
organization  will  be  assured. 

Success  in  musical  activities  may  be  used  as  a  motivating 
factor  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Children  who  are  successful  will  look 
upon  musical  activities  as  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Successful  ex- 
periences in  singing,  foT  example,  may  well  motivate  children  to 
leam  to  read,  write,  and  spell  the  words  of  songs  in  the  classroom. 
Satisfying  experience  across  the  broad  range  of  musical  activities 
lends  to  the  children  new  powers  of  discrimination  so  that  their 
selection  of  programs  on  radio,  records,  and  television  both  at 
home  and  at  school  may  be  keyed  to  a  higher  level  than  before. 

Once  the  skills  of  the  children  are  sufficiently  developed 
through  a  constant  program  of  musical  activities,  these  skills  may 
be  diffused  through  the  total  school  day  to  the  advantage  of  other 
areas  of  learning.  Clapping,  marching,  bouncing  a  ball  with  music, 
playing  in  the  rhythm  band,  and  the  like,  all  contribute  to  kinesthetic 
development.  Powers  of  discrimination  may  also  be  increased 
through  music.  Matching  tones,  determining  whether  tones  are 
higher  or  lower,  listening  for  a  specific  passage  of  effect,  all  tend 
to  develop  auditory  discrimination  and  tend  to  broaden  the  span 
of  attention. 

The  Music  Program  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped: 
Rhythmic  Activities: 

Rhythmical  activities  are  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  program  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapped.  Participa- 
tion in  such  activities  not  only  gives  pleasure  and  entertainment 
to  the  children  but  also  provides  the  shy  or  withdrawn  child  with  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  a  social  activity  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  It  offers  the  child  who  is  deficient  in  verbal  ability  an 
acceptable  mode  of  expression  that  is  in  keeping  with  his  level  of 
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ability.  Rhythm  stimulates  the  organism  as  a  whole  and  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  respond  accordingly.  Activities  of 
this  type  help  to  develop  muscular  co-ordination  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  a  release  of  tension.  In  this  respect,  the  distractive 
and  hyperactive  child  finds  a  socially  acceptable  release  for  be- 
havior otherwise  difficult  to  control. 

In  introducing  rhythmic  activities  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  the  child's  physical  abilities.  The  first  responses  to  rhythmic 
stimulation  are  the  large  body  movements  which  are  free-flowing. 
At  first,  these  rhythmic  responses  will  be  crude  and  clumsy  in 
keeping  with  his  poor  co-ordination.  The  most  important  message 
to  the  child  at  this  stage  is  that  any  response  is  satisfactory  re- 
gardless of  the  quality  of  the  co-ordination.  Both  the  child  and 
the  teacher  will  find  that  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  arising 
out  of  the  acceptance  of  responses  regardless  of  their  quality  will 
result  in  an  impnovemeni  in  motor  co-ordination. 

Children  can  give  their  rhythmic  interpretation  and  im- 
pression of  nature  in  such  activities  as  the  swaying  of  trees  and 
the  patter  of  raindrops.  At  first  the  rhythmic  pace  should  conform 
with  the  abilities  of  the  child.  He  should  be  permitted  to  present 
his  impression  and  the  teacher  should  follow  his  pace  by  estab- 
lishing the  rhythm  on  an  instrument  such  as  a  tom-tom  or  by 
playing  the  piano  in  time  to  the  child's  movements.  The  teacher 
can  then  bring  the  other  children  in  the  class  into  the  rhythmic 
pattern  by  having  them  clap  in  time  to  the  motions  of  the  child. 
In  this  way,  all  the  children  ultimately  participate.  As  the  child 
develops  his  responses  he  will  become  better  co-ordinated,  and 
more  definite  and  correctly  timed  rhythms  can  then  be  imposed. 

Singing: 

Singing  should  and  can  be  an  enjoyable  experience  for 
the  educable  mentally  handicapped  child.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished through  a  thoughtful  selection  of  songs  for  these  children 
as  well  as  the  manner  with  which  the  songs  are  introduced  and 
learned.  Some  things  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  songs 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Those  lyrics  should  be  selected  which  have  easy  words 
and  phrasing. 

2.  Both  the  words  and  the  melody  should  be  repetitious 
in  order  to  assure  facility  of  learning  and  retention. 

3.  The  melody  should  be  within  the  range  of  the  children's 
voices  to  assure  the  full  participation  of  all  the  members 
of  the  class. 

4.  The  subject  matter  of  the  song  should  be  related  to  the 
children's  experiences.   That  is,  the  song  should  have 


some  relationship  either  to  school  work  or  situations  in 
the  home  or  neighborhood. 

The  teacher  will  find  that  he  has  considerable  area  for  the 
selection  of  songs  for  the  special  class.  Choices  might  be  made 
from  simple  folk  songs,  singing  games,  songs  popular  at  social 
gatherings,  patriotic  songs,  favorite  melodies,  and  suitable  popular 
songs. 

Other  Music  Activities: 

When  the  teacher  feels  that  the  fundamental  music  skills 
of  the  children  in  the  special  class  are  developed  to  an  acceptable 
level  of  competency,  she  should  begin  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  integrating  music  into  the  total  special  class  program  as  well 
as  into  the  total  school  program.  There  are  many  situations  that 
lend  themselves  to  integrating  activities.  Rhythm  bands  can  be 
developed  as  an  individual  endeavour  of  the  class  as  a  whole  or 
they  might  be  developed  as  a  part  of  a  culminating  activity  in 
social  living  or  language  arts.  Choral  and  group  singing  of  large 
groups  in  the  school  present  an  excellent  opportunity  for  integrating 
the  children  from  the  special  class  into  the  total  school  program. 
Square  or  social  dances  might  be  developed  as  part  of  an  activity 
within  the  special  class.  The  group  can  sometimes  be  integrated 
into  a  total  school  activity  as  participants  in  square  and  social 
dancing. 

In  recent  years,  the  Carl  Orff  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
music  to  elementary  school  children  has  been  used  successfully 
with  some  special  classes.  This  is  an  activity  approach  to  music, 
stressing  creativity  and  making  use  of  simple  melody  and  rhythm 
instruments.  Those  teachers  who  wish  to  consider  the  use  of  the 
Orff  method  in  their  classes  should  refer  to  the  book  by  Orff  and 
Keetman  listed  in  the  references  below. 

In  order  to  develop  a  satisfactory  program  of  music  which 
includes  listening,  singing,  and  rhythmical  activities,  the  following 
resources  should  be  available  to  the  special  class  teacher  and  the 
special  class: 

music  instruments  —  rhythm  sticks,  tom-toms,  tone  bars,  sand 
blocks,  drums,  triangles,  shakers,  harmonicas, 
tonettes,  xylophone,  bells,  tambourines. 

piano  (may  be  shared  with  other  classes) 

record  player  (three  speed) 

record  collection  (should  be  well  balanced  to  provide  children  with 

broad  experience  in  music) 
music  books  (see  reference  list) 
toys  —  skipping  ropes,  rubber  balls,  etc. 

pictures  (for  interpretation  of  rhythm  and  rhythmic  stories). 
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General:  Song  Books: 

Sur,  William  R.,  Fisher,  William  and  Tolbert,  Mary  R.,  This  is  Music 
Series,  Boston:  Allyn  Bacon,  1961. 

Wolfe,  Irving,  Krone  P.,  and  Fullerton,  Margaret,  Together  We  Sing 
Series  (Teachers'  Edition),  Chicago:  Follett  Puljlishing,  1960. 

Music  for  Living  Series,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 

Our  Singing  World,  Ginn  and  Co. 

Any  good  community  song  book. 

Special: 

Ginglend,  D.  R.  and  Stiles,  W.  E.,  Music  Activities  for  Retarded 
Children,  Abingdon  Press. 

Cormack,  Barbara,  Happy  Music  to  You,  Institute  oi  Applied  Arts, 
Edmonton. 

A  Music  Program  for  Special  Classes,  Calgary  Public  School  Board, 
Calgary. 


Instruction  Eooks: 


Andrew,  Gladys,  Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children,  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc. 

Martin,  Jaan,  The  Recorder  Blockflute  Tutor;  First  Book,  Boosey  & 
Hawkes. 

Orff,  Carl  and  Keeiman;  Gunild,  Music  for  Children:  (Part  I,  Penta- 
tonic).  Translated  by:  Doreen  Hall  and  Arnold  Walter:  New  York, 
Schott  Music,  1955.  (Canadian  Agents:  Leeds  Music  Ltd.,  215 
Victoria  Si.,  Toronto  2.) 

Hall,  Doreen,  Teachers'  Manual  to  accompany  Carl  Orff's  Music  for 
Children:  New  York:  Schott  Music  Corp.,  1960.  (Canadian  Agents: 
Leeds  Music  Ltd.) 

Staples,  R.,  Fun  Begun,  Regina:  School  Aids  and  Textbooks  Pub.  Co. 
(Beginners  book  for  tonette  and  flutophone.) 

Saples,  R.,  The  Musical  Fun  Books,  Chicago:  Follet  Publishing.  (Series 
includes  Teachers'  Guides  and  individual  books  for  instruments 
suitable  for  the  classroom,  such  as  rhythm  instruments,  melody 
bells,  etc.) 

Information  about  the  melodica,  a  useful  interesting  instrument  for 
the  classroom  is  obtainable  from  Hough  &  Kohler  Ltd.,  468  King 
Street  W.,  Toronto  2-B,  Ontario. 


C~  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


I.  Point  of  View: 

Education  through  physical  activity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  school  program  for  the  mentally  handicapped  child.  The  pro- 
gram promotes  not  only  his  muscular  and  physical  development 
but  ithe  development  lof  his  entire  personality.  The  goals  of  physical 
education  are  similar  to  those  of  the  goals  in  other  phases  of 
education,  namely,  the  development  of  knowledge  and  skills,  the 
proper  use  lof  the  knowledge  and  skills  attained,  improvement  of 
social  contacts  and  the  use  of  physical  activities  for  a  richer  and 
fuller  life.  The  physical  education  program  provides  a  natural 
setting  for  teaching  fair  play,  taking  turns,  respect  for  differences 
in  the  performance  skills  of  others,  doing  one's  best,  and  carrying 
one's  share  of  responsibility. 

The  basic  needs  of  the  educable  mentally  handicapped 
child  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  normal  child.  It  is  also  known 
thait,  physically,  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  child  is  more 
like  the  average  child  than  in  any  other  single  area  of  develop- 
ment. Because  of  this  factor  the  educable  mentally  handicapped 
child  can  more  readily  be  integrated  with  regular  class  pupils  in 
this  activity  than  in  other  activities.  This  type  of  integration  should 
be  encouraged,  although  its  limitations  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  Staff  co-operation  and  understanding  will  be  required  for 
this  to  be  done  most  effectively.  To  be  most  effective  the  physical 
education  program  should  take  into  consideration  each  child's 
physical  and  mental  development  and  attempt  to  provide  physical 
activities  that  will  take  him  from  one  stage  of  physical  develop- 
ment to  the  next. 

n.  Suggestions  for  Organizing.  Planning  and  Selecting  Activities 
lor  the  Physical  Education  Program: 

1.  Verbal  directions  should  be  few  and  simple. 

2.  Instructions  should  be  slow,  deliberate,  and  progressive. 

3.  Demonstration  and  teacher  participation  are  highly  de- 
sirable. 

4.  Practice  periods  should  be  short,  with  frequent  changes 
of  activities  to  reduce  frustrations. 

5.  New  activities  should  be  introduced  early  in  the  period. 

6.  Visual  aids  of  all  types  are  valuable  supplementary 
motivators. 

7.  Repetition  and  review  of  skills  are  needed  more  often 
than  in  regular  classes. 


8.  Active  participation  by  all  throughout  each  class  period 
is  desirable. 

9.  Grading  and  evaluation  should  be  an  objective  appraisal 
of  the  progress  each  individual  has  made. 

10.  Accurate  and  up-to-date  progress  records  should  be  kept 
for  each  individual  on  all  program  aspects.  This  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  providing  a  motivating  effect  for  pupils 
by  means  of  charts  showing  clearly  specific  gains  and 
achievement. 

III.  Games  and  Recreation: 

Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pleasurable 
aspects  of  physical  education.  One  of  the  goals  in  physical  edu- 
cation should  be  to  develop  interest  and  skills  which  will  remain 
with  the  person  throughout  his  whole  life.  For  this  reason  much 
attention  should  be  given  to  games  and  recreational  activities 
which  will  be  useful  and  practical  to  him  as  he  becomes  older. 

IV.  Program: 

The  program  includes: 

1.  Gymnastics — apparatus,  tumbling,  sidehorse,  trampoline, 
balance  beam,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  ladder. 

2.  Individual  and  dual  games  —  archery,  shuffle  board, 
tether  ball,  fundamentals  of  golf  and  tennis,  modified 
handball  and  bowling,  croquet,  horseshoes. 

3.  Games  and  relays  such  as  cageball  and  kickball. 

4.  Team  sports  —  fundamentals,  relays  and  lead-up  games 
in  basketball,  volleyball,  touch  football,  softball. 

Whenever  appropriate,  physical  education  activities  can  be 
integrated  with  academic  work;  for  example,  scoring  for  bowling 
can  be  an  effective  arithmetic  lesson  and  review  of  rules  for  soccer 
can  be  introduced  into  a  reading  program. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  very  useful'  to  follow  the  physical 
education  program  as  outlined  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  curriculum  guides  for  physical  education,  modifying  and 
adapting  the  program  according  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
group.  The  activities  suggested  in  the  music  outlined  will  also 
assist  in  planning  physical  education  activities. 
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u  ui,  l^^°^5hout  the  program  stress  should  be  given  to  positive 
health  habits  and  good  attitudes  towards  physical  fitness,  recrea- 
tional participation,  promotion  of  good  posture,  development  of 
good  citizenship  and  sportsmanship,  as  well  as  improved  abilities 
program  ^""^^       mechanical  aspects   of  the  physical  education 

The  element  of  competition  will  always  play  a  part  in 
physical  education.  This  should  not  be  over-emphasized.  Activities 
should  be  planned  of  the  house  league  or  intramural  type  in 
preference  to  a  school  team  or  select  small  faction  participation 
by  only  the  best  performers. 


V.  Reierences: 

^  ALTngdon'prts'^^^  ^^"^  "^'^'"^"^  ^'"''^^ 

Kephort,  N.  C,  The  Slow  Learner  in  the  Classroom.  Chas.  E.  Merrill, 

^Ti7?^nnce-nl^^^^^^^         ^""^        ^"''^'''^^Ved.  Englewood  Cliffs, 


D  — HOME  ECONOMICS 


Many  educable  mentally  handicapped  girls  will,  as  adults, 
be  engaged  in  domestic  work,  either  as  paid  domestic  help  or  as 
housewives  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
they  receive  instruction  and  guidance  in  home  economics.  Where 
the  number  of  students  is  sufficient  it  may  be  possible  to  form  a 
special  class  of  them  for  home  economics  instruction.  Where  the 
number  is  insufficient,  it  has  been  found  satisfactory  to  integrate 
a  small  number  of  educable  mentally  handicapped  girls  with 
regular  grade  seven,  eight,  or  nine  girls  for  instruction. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  set  out  a  special  home  economics 
program.  It  has  been  found  that  the  regular  junior  high  school 
program,  presented  at  a  slower  pace  (perhaps  six  years  to  cover 
the  work  of  three  grades)  is  suitable,  provided  modifications  are 
made  where  they  appear  to  be  necessary.  For  instance,  the 
cooking  should  be  very  simple.  Recipes  need  to  be  tried  again 
and  again.  In  the  first  year,  preparation  of  simple  breakfast  menus 
may  be  sufficient.  In  sewing,  simple  stitches  for  embroidery  and 
garments  such  as  aprons  or  tote  bags  are  sufficient.  Emphasis 
should  be  on  the  type  of  sewing  these  girls  will  need  to  know: 
how  to  repair  a  torn  garment,  to  mend,  to  lengthen  or  shorten  a 
skirt,  etc. 

In  grooming  and  personal  care  much  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  importance  of  polished  shoes,  clean  nails,  washed  and 
well-brushed  hair,  and  good  posture.  Some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  moderate  use  of  make-up. 

Courtesy  should  be  stressed.  Discuss  how  courtesy  and 
politeness  make  life  easier  for  everyone. 

Some  instruction  should  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  money 
for  household  expenses  and  the  profitable  use  of  time  in  doing 
household  chores,  in  cooking,  etc. 


The  following  special  objectives  are  suggested  for  the  Home 
Economics  program: 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  every  individual  in  a 
well-run  home. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  good  health,  cleanli- 
ness, and  good  grooming  in  one's  life. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of  organizing  time 
in  the  house  for  work  and  for  leisure. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of  nutrition  in  plan- 
ning family  meals. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  need  for  safety  measures  that 
should  be  practiced  in  the  home. 

6.  Development  of  some  skill  in  simple  home  nursing. 

7.  The  development  of  some  skill  in  sewing  and  the  use 
of  patterns  in  making  garments. 

8.  The  development  of  some  skill  in  the  selection  and  care 
of  food,  clothing  and  home  furnishings. 

9.  The  development  of  some  skill  needed  for  the  care  and 
guidance  of  younger  children. 

In  addition,  units  of  work  that  have  been  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful  with  senior  special  class  girls  are  presented  in 
Appendix  D. 
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E  —  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


The  value  of  industrial  arts  for  senior  educable  mentally 
handicapped  boys  is  fairly  obvious.  Since  many  of  them  will  earn 
their  living  at  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  manual  labor,  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  have  experience  in  the  care  and  use  of  common 
tools  and  have  some  practice  in  following  technical  instructions. 
Where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  boys,  it  may  be  possible  to 
form  a  special  industrial  arts  class  for  them.  Where  the  number 
is  too  small,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  integrate  a  small  number 
of  educable  mentally  handicapped  boys  with  regular  grade  seven, 
eight  or  nine  classes  for  shop  instruction. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  present  a  special  industrial 
arts  program.  It  has  been  found  that  the  regular  junior  high  school 
program*  is  satisfactory,  provided  that  some  modifications  are  made 
where  they  appear  to  be  necessary.  For  instance,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  spend  nearly  twice  as  much  time  on  each  unit  of  work 
as  would  normally  be  the  cose. 

The  following  special  objectives  are  suggested  for  the 
industrial  arts  program: 

1.  To  provide  the  pupil  with  opportunities  to  discover  and 
develop  special  interests  and  abilities  which  may  have 
future  educational,  pre-vocational,  or  vocational  value. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  the  significance 
of  good  craftsmanship,  and  the  value  of  honest  effort 
involved  in  the  development  of  such  craftsmanship. 


3.  To  provide  some  opportunity  for  creative  expression. 

4.  To  understand  that  organized  thinking,  careful  planning, 
and  precise  workmanship  are  necessary  for  good  crafts- 
manship. 

5.  To  understand  that  "safety  precautions"  are  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  the  individual  and  the  group. 

6.  To  provide  experiences  to  develop  skill  to  use  with  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  more  common  tools  and  simple 
machines  used  in  trades  and  industries. 

7.  To  interpret  and  carry  out  technical  instructions  mainly 
of  a  verbal  nature. 

8.  To  condition  the  more  common  edge  tools. 

Note  —  To  be  effective,  the  program  should  lead  the  student  to  the 
point  where  he  is  enabled  to  transfer  his  skills  and  knowledge  to 
practical  situations  outside  the  classroom. 

In  addition,  several  units  of  work  that  have  been  found  to 
be  particularly  successful  with  senior  special-class  boys  are  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  E. 

*See  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Industrial  Art. 
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PROGRESS  IN  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


SEPT. -OCT.  NOV. -JAN.  FEB.  -  APRIL  MAY -JUNE 


Oral  — 
Silent  — 

LAMGUAGJti: 

Oral  — 
Written  — 

SPELLIKG: 

ARITHMETIC: 

Accuracy  — 
Problem  Solving  — 

WRITING: 

MUSIC: 

ENTERPRISE 
ACTIVITIES: 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS: 

HOMEMAKING: 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS: 
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APPENDIX  B.    SPEECH  DEVELOPMENT 


Point  of  View: 


Many  mentally  handicapped  children  have  some  difficulty 
with  speech  and  language.  In  developing  a  speech  improvement 
program  the  aims  should  be  for  good,  usable  speech  with  adequate 
vocabulary.  The  teacher  will  need  to  set  up  criteria  for  each  child's 
speech,  to  establish  the  limit  of  his  ability,  and  then  set  up  reason- 
able short  term  goals  as  well  as  aims  for  final  results. 

When  a  child  learns  to  speak,  the  sounds  are  learned  in 
order  of  increasing  difficulty  as  follows: 

a.  Letters  p,  b,  m 

b.  Letters  t,  d,  n,  k,  g  (as  in  go)  ng 

c.  Letters  f,  v,  th 

d.  Letter  y  (as  in  yes)  1,  r,  s,  z 

e.  Letters  g  (as  in  beige)  j  (as  in  judge)  ch  and  blends. 

If  you  have  a  child  who  has  difficulties  with  several  sounds 
choose  the  easiest  one  and  work  with  it  until  he  constantly  uses  it 
correctly.  It  is  helpful  to  establish  a  special  "good  speech"  time. 
Five  minutes  twice  daily  is  suggested.  At  other  times  do  not  draw 
attention  to  speech  faults  for  any  individual  child  unless  privately 
helping  a  child  in  an  isolated  situation. 

Simple,  active  listening  games  in  which  the  child  identifies 
the  sounds  is  a  very  effective  and  useful  tool  in  developing  proper 
speech  and  language. 


Be  sure  to  keep  speech  "fun"  and  show  no  emotion  if  a 
child  seems  to  be  failing.  Do  not  "nag"  about  his  speech  or  re- 
mind him  of  his  sounds  at  any  time  except  those  set  aside  for  this 
activity.  Constant  reminders  might  well  make  him  feel  more  in- 
adequate and  resentful  and  will  surely  inhibit  your  speech 
program. 

If  a  speech  problem  does  not  respond  to  efforts  by  the 
teacher,  or  if  the  speech  problem  is  of  a  very  complex  and  per- 
sisting nature,  advice  should  be  sought  if  possible  from  a  specially 
trained  person  in  speech  before  developing  an  extensive  correction 
program. 

Since  much  of  the  speech  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
classes  will  be  due  to  slow  maturation,  the  following  lists  of  sounds 
and  the  approximate  mental  age  at  which  these  sounds  are  de- 
veloped are  listed  as  guides  to  assist  in  determining  whether 
special  speech  activity  is  needed,  or  whether  the  speech  problem 
is  merely  a  phase  out  of  which  the  child  will  grow  with  maturity. 

Teachers  should  note  that  a  speech  correction  program  is 
based  on  careful  diagnosis.  Thereafter,  this  program  proceeds  with 
practice  of  sounds  in  isolation,  use  of  sounds  in  words  and  phrases 
and  finally,  the  use  of  sounds  in  sentences  related  to  meaningful 
situations. 
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APPENDIX  C.    Suggestions  for  the  Development  oi  an  Individual  Booklet 
with  a  Limited,  Controlled  Sight  -  Vocabulary 


The  teacher  should  get  as  much  information  as  she  con  about 
the  child's  background  of  experience  and  his  interests.  Using  these 
as  guides  she  should  work  out  with  the  child  a  project,  centered 
around  an  illustrated  booklet  with  a  controlled  vocabulary. 

The  pupil  should  make  the  booklet  and  illustrate  it.  Teacher 
and  child  should  develop  stories  to  be  included  in  the  booklet.  The 
stories  should  maintain  a  controlled  vocabulary,  and  each  new  word 
should  be  carefully  taught.  Words  and  sentences  could  be  typed 
out  with  a  large-type  machine  and  used  for  the  booklets,  for  other 
drill  lists,  for  correlated  language  seatwork,  etc. 

Suppose  that  the  pupil,  Johnny,  has  a  mental  age  of  6  -  6 
and  shows  some  interest  in  learning  to  read  words.  He  has,  pre- 
sumably, been  doing  some  reading  readiness  work. 

Johnny's  father  drives  a  delivery  truck  for  a  Local  store. 
Johnny  is  very  interested  in  his  dad's  truck  and  has  often  spent 
a  day  riding  around  in  the  cab.  This  experience  would  provide 
enough  background  and  meaning  to  the  development  of  a  booklet 
on  trucks,  aimed  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  reading  vocabulary 
but  also  at  emphasizing  safety  in  traffic.  (Any  other  activity  or 
experience  could  be  as  easily  used  for  such  purposes.) 


The  teacher  would  talk  about  trucks  with  Johnny  and  enlist 
his  help  in  finding  pictures  of  trucks.  From  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures collected  by  Johnny,  the  teacher  might  select  about  four  key 
ones  to  use  as  the  basis  of  the  story  in  the  booklet.  These  pictures 
could  be  displayed  at  the  appropriate  times  on  the  bulletin  board. 

The  pictures  might  be: 

1.  A  large  picture  of  a  big  red  truck  with  a  man  and 
woman  in  the  cab. 

2.  Picture  of  a  truck  in  traffic  with  traffic  lights  shown. 

3.  Picture  of  a  boy  crossing  the  street  at  an  intersection. 

4.  Picture  of  men  loading  the  truck. 

The  teacher  would  then  help  Johnny  to  make  an  illustrated 
booklet  on  trucks.  The  illustrations  could  be  sent  out  and  pasted 
in  or,  perhaps,  drawn  by  Johnny.  The  booklet  would  gradually 
and  slowly  be  built  up  with  a  page  by  page  organization  such  as 
this: 


Page 


Illustration 


Caption 


New  Words 


Cover  a  big  red  truck 

1  picture  of  a  man 

2  man  driving  truck 

3  another  red  truck 

4  red  truck  with  driver 

5  a  woman 

6  woman  and  man  together 

7  red  truck 

8  woman  driving  truck 

9  woman  and  man 

10  traffic  light 

11  red  traffic  light 

12  green  traffic  light 

13  traffic  lights 


Truck 
Dad 

Dad  drives  a  truck 
A  red  truck 

Dad  drives  the  red  truck 
Mother 

Mother  and  Dad 

The  truck  is  red 

Mother  can  drive  the  truck 

This  is  mother  and  dad 

This  is  a  light 

The  traffic  light  is  red 

This  traffic  light  is  green 

A  green  light  means  go 


truck 
Dad 

drives  a 

red 

the 

Mother 

and 

is 

can 

this 

light 

traffic 

green 

means,  go 
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14  traffic  lights 

15  truck  at  red  light 


16  boy  waiting  at  intersection 

17  boy  crossing  at  intersection 

18  truck  on  the  street 

19  men  loading  truck 

20  truck  on  street 


A  red  light  means  stop 
Dad  can  stop  the  truck 
Dad  is  careful 

Dad  waits  for  the  green  light 
The  boy  waits  for  the  green  light 
The  boy  crosses  the  street 
Dad  drives  the  truck  to  the  store 
The  men  load  the  truck 
Dad  has  a  load 


stop 

careful 
waits,  for 
boy 

crosses,  street 
to,  store 
men,  load 
has 


New  words 


28 


Each  day  new  captions  would  be  typed  out  with  a  large- 
type  machine  and  given  to  Johnny  to  paste  in  his  booklet  under 
the  illustration.  Several  copies  could  be  typed  to  be  used  for  drill 
and  for  language  integration.  Large  display  captions  should  be 
prepared  for  teaching  purposes. 

Old  words  should  be  drilled  daily,  first  in  their  original 
captions,  which  are  the  child's  clues,  and  then  in  other  arrange- 
ments. Very  soon  many  sentences  may  be  made  by  using  the 
same  words.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  combine  this  drill  with 
games,  puzzles,  etc.  She  may  use  models  and  displays  with  labels 
and  captions  to  give  meaning  to  each  word.  As  the  work  proceeds, 
pupils  will  become  interested  in  each  other's  booklets  and  their 
vocabularies  will  thus  be  increased. 


The  need  for  carefully  planning  each  booklet  in  advance 
is  obvious.  This  is  not  difficult.  The  above  example  shows  how 
twenty-eight  new  words  may  be  introduced.  If  lohnny  masters 
the  reading  of  these,  he  will  have  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction. 
Each  booklet  is  a  teaching  device;  one  need  not  worry  that  it  is 
not  a  literary  gem. 

For  each  pupil  an  individual,  detailed,  anecdotal  record 
in  reading  should  be  kept  listing  the  captions  used  and  the  new 
words  taken. 

All  printing,  spelling,  and  written  language  should  be 
correlated  with  the  reading  booklet. 
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APPENDIX  D.    Sample  Units  of  Work  ior  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Girls  in  Household  Economics- 


Note  that  these  are  examples  of  possible  units,  and  are  in  no  way 

prescriptive. 

Food 


Intermediates: 
September  — 
October  — 

November  — 
December  — 
January  — 


Orientaiion 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(1 
(2 
(3 
(1 
(2 
(3 
(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 


Biscuit  making  —  plain  standard  techniques,  results. 
Muffin  making  —  Graham  Date  —  standards. 
Making  a  plain  butter  cake.   Steps  to  follow  —  serving. 
Making  of  simple  drop  cookies. 
Lesson  on  setting  tables  and  serving  at  a  table. 
Making  of  griddle  cakes  and  a  syrup  to  accompany  them. 
Serving  of  citrus  fruits  and  their  importance. 
Procedures  in  making  simple  salads.   Food  value  of  salads. 
Making  of  a  simple  casserole  dish  —  Macaroni. 
Make  casseroles  again  using  a  white  sauce  and  vegetables. 
Making  of  a  good  school  lunch.  Class  made  lunches.  Re-do  muffins. 
Making  of  a  good  home  served  lunch.  Re-do  biscuits. 
Class  does  service  of  tea  and  cookies  for  Christmas. 
Lesson  on  household  care  — stress  placed  on  bed  making  and  clean- 
liness. 

Make  a  custard  pudding. 
Cooking  of  vegetables. 

Final  class.   Do  oral  measurements,  divisions,  read  recipes. 
Explain  dishes,  use  of. 


For  Intermediate  and  Senior  Classes: 


During  all  of  the  classes,  constant  attention  must  be  placed  on  the  following: 

(1)  cleanliness  —  face,  hands 

(2)  proper  attire  —  apron,  hairband 

(3)  proper  kitchen  techniques  and  procedures 

(4)  interpretation  of  recipes 

(5)  learning  correct  measurements,  amounts,  divisions 

(6)  learning  how  to  use  the  different  and  varied  kitchen  utensils  as  well  as  articles  for  housework. 

(7)  proper  clean-up  methods 

(8)  proper  care  of  food  —  handling,  service,  eating 

(9)  table  etiquette. 
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Observations  for  Intermediates: 

Much  repetition  has  to  be  made  for  Intermediates,  especially  in  basic  procedures.  They  must  be  constantly  reminded  how  to  do  certain 
jobs.   Later  in  the  term,  marked  improvement  can  be  expected. 

Each  girl  is  assigned  work  within  her  capabilities,  as  determined  in  orientation  class  by  having  the  girls  learn  elementary  procedures. 
There  is  an  indication  that  some  girls  do  some  cooking  at  home  and  enjoy  it  while  others  may  be  pushed  into  it  and  grow  to  dislike  it. 
Frequent  discussion  of  attitudes  to  cooking  may  be  beneficial  to  many  girls.  Much  personal  attention  may  be  needed. 

Senior: 


February 


March  — 


April 


May  — 


June  — 


(1)  Orientation  of  new  class.  Tea. 

(2)  Making  of  rolled  cookies. 

(3)  Lesson  on  Canada  Food  Rules  and  how  to  handle  and  care  for  food. 

(4)  Making  of  a  butter  cake. 

(1)  Making  of  date  squares,  a  bar  and  sheet  type  of  cookie. 

(2)  Biscuit  making  using  toppings. 

(3)  Lession  on  breakfasts. 

(4)  Making  of  griddle  cakes  and  a  maple  syrup  —  service  of. 

(1)  Preparation  of  citrus  fruits  and  beverages. 

(2)  Preparation  of  cereals,  and  a  suitable  breakfast  accompaniment  — 
varied. 

(3)  Lesson  on  lunches.   Preparation  of. 

(4)  Lesson  on  sauces  and  gravies  and  preparation. 

(1)  Making  of  casseroles. 

(2)  Making  of  cream  puffs  and  a  custard  filling. 

(3)  Luncheon  —  meat  dish  —  make  chili  con  carne  and  salads. 

(4)  Class  preparation  of  tapioca  pudding  and  muffins  (Review). 

( 1 )  Household  management  —  personal  home  care  of  linens,  furniture, 
utensils. 

(2)  Bedroom  care  and  bed  making. 

(3)  Oral  examination  —  review-tea. 


Observations  for  Senior  Students: 

These  girls  will  likely  be  familiar  with  classroom  cooking  procedures  and  be  quick  to  pick  up  new  methods  and.  techniques.  Less  in- 
dividual work  and  attention  will  be  needed. 

Both  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  classes  keep  notebooks  in  which  they  seem  to  take  much  pride.  They  record  notes  and  recipes  and 
collect  illustrations  from  magazines  brought  for  them. 
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Sewing 


Intermediate  Class: 

New  Skills  —    how  to  hand  baste 

—  how  to  hand  hem 

—  how  to  thread  machine  and  bobbin 

—  how  to  hem  by  machine 

—  machine  gathering 

—  how  to  press  accurately 

—  how  to  embroider 

—  how  to  put  on  a  waistband 

—  how  to  put  on  a  pocket. 

Each  girl  completes  a  half-apron  that  will  be  suitable  for  future  cooking  classes.  All  the  above  mentioned  skills  are  introduced  at  a 
particular  phase  in  the  apron  production.  Before  doing  a  step  on  the  apron,  such  as  embroidery,  all  girls  do  a  sample  of  the  stitch. 
These  samples  become  part  of  their  notebooks. 

Brief,  very  simple  notes  are  given.   Some  lessons  can  be  taught  in  the  field  of  personal  grooming,  personal  relations  and  manners. 
The  interest  of  the  girls  may  be  kept  high  by  allowing  some  freedom  in  trying  new  ideas. 

Sewing 

Senior  Class: 

Review  —    machine  parts 

machine  stitching  —  corners,  curves 
machine  gathering 
use  of  buttonholer 
embroidery  review. 

Each  girl's  skill  in  the  various  areas  is  determined  by  having  them  work  on  a  duster  or  tray  cloth.  This  gives  them  a  review  of  basting, 
accurate  pressing,  machine  hemming,  and  embroidery.  Each  girl  is  then  helped  to  choose  a  commercial  pattern  in  keeping  with  her  skill. 

New  Skills  —  how  to  purchase  a  pattern  and  material 

—  what  colours  to  buy 

—  how  to  prepare  material 

—  how  to  cut  material  (pinning  also) 

—  study  information  on  pattern 

—  how  to  transfer  marking  (tracing) 

—  pressing  and  stitching  darts 

—  putting  in  a  zipper 

—  seam  finishes 

—  hemming  stitches. 

Most  teaching  is  on  an  individual  basis.  Class  demonstrations  are  used  to  introduce  the  skill,  but  most  pupils  needed  individual  attention 
in  order  to  actually  learn  the  skill.  Some  pupils  finish  their  first  garment  more  quickly.  These  students  are  allowed  to  make  a  second 
very  simple  project. 

Grooming  —  care  of  nails 

—  care  of  hair 

—  proper  diet 

—  general  grooming  —  both,  deodorant,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  E.    Sample  Units  of  Work  for  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Boys  in  Industrial  Arts. 


Note  that  these  units  are  in  no  sense  prescriptive. 


Metalwork 


Objectives: 

The  following  objectives  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Developing  simple  skills  having  broad  application  in  the  world  of  work,  e.g.  measuring,  laying  out. 

2.  Providing  occupational  information. 

3.  Affording  insight  into  the  world  of  work  as  a  part  of  general  education. 

4.  Building  attitudes  and  habits  which  are  necessary  for  good  workmanship  and  good  citizenship. 

5.  Leading  the  students  to  some  understanding  of  the  characteristics,  uses,  and  costs  of  the  materials  of  industry. 

6.  Helping  the  students  to  work  safely  and  to  appreciate  safety  precautions. 

Topics: 

Following  are  topics  which  have  been  found  appropriate  for  some  educable  mentally  handicapped  boys: 

1.  Scope  of  Metalwork 

(a)  Workers  involved. 

(b)  Description  of  jobs,  conditions,  qualifications,  etc. 

(c)  Importance  for  our  modem  way  of  life. 

2.  Broad  Review  of  Metal  working  Tools 

(a)  Identification  and  selection  (Students  may  be  organized  into  teams  to  see  which  can  identify  the  most  tools). 

(b)  Taking  care  of  tools. 

3.  Assignment  of  Student  Responsibilities 

The  student  may  be  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for  certain  jobs  each  day.  This  is  related  to  the  divisions  of  responsibility 
in  the  world  of  work.  The  jobs  are:  foreman,  assistant  foreman,  sweeper,  bench  brusher,  tool  checker,  machine  man,  waste 
disposal  man,  and  locker  custodian. 

4.  Mass  Production 

At  least  one  project  may  be  assigned  to  exemplify  mass  production  procedures.  This  topic  is  particularly  relevant  for  educable 
mentally  handicapped  children. 

5.  Characteristics,  Uses,  and  Costs  of  Commonly  Used  Metals 
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6.  Measuring 

Instruction  should  be  given  on  the  use  of  the  steel  rule,  the  combination  square,  calipers  and  some  gauges. 

7.  Layout  Tools  and  Their  Uses 

Demonstration  and  discussion  of  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  scribers,  dividers,  squares,  punches,  compasses  and  rules. 

8.  Safety 

(a)  Review  of  Stanley  safety  charts 

(b)  Discussions 

(c)  Safety  films 

(d)  Constant  direction  of  attention  to  safety  hazards. 

9.  Saws  and  Their  Uses 

10.  Tin  Snips  and  Their  Uses 

11.  Methods  of  Fastening  Metals 

Broad  reviews  of  methods  and  devices. 

12.  Drafting 

(a)  Types  of  projections 

(b)  Simple  working  drawings 

(c)  Lettering 

(d)  Dimensioning. 

13.  Working  Out  Costs 

The  importance  of  preparing  a  bill  of  materials  may  be  pointed  out.  Preparing  a  bill  of  materials  involves  having  the  ability 
to  interpret  a  working  drawing.   This  topic  is  appropriate  for  only  the  more  advanced  and  able  students. 

14.  Files  and  Their  Uses 

15.  Solders  and  Soldering 

16.  Rivets  and  Rivetting 

17.  Drills  and  Drilling 

18.  Art  Metal 

(a)  Bending 

(b)  Chasing 

(c)  Wiggling  (use  of  wiggling  tool,  a  type  of  small  chisel) 

(d)  Etching. 
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19. 


Plastics 


Woodworking  and  metal  working  tools  may  be  used  on  plastics.  Simple  exercises  are  recommended  because  the  novelty  of 
working  with  this  type  of  material  adds  interest  for  the  students. 


20.  Engine  Lathe  Work 

Simple  facing,  turning,  and  drilling.  Lathe  work,  if  reserved  siolely  for  students  who  have  shown  they  have  the  necessary 
capability  for  it,  is  valuable  in  providing  experience  in  the  operation  of  this  most  basic  of  all  machines. 


21.  Threading 

Use  of  taps  and  dies. 


22.  Electricity 

(a)  Simple  circuits 

(b)  Construction  of  simple  motors 

(c)  safety  in  the  use  lof  electricity. 


23.  Polishing  and  Painting  of  Metals 
PROJECTS 


Emphasis  is  placed  on  sheet  metal  projects  because  the  students  generally  can  handle  sheet  metal  relatively  easily  compared  to  bar 
metal  stock.   Furthermore  projects  should  be  kept  simple  enough  to  allow  for  their  early  completion,  in  order  to  maintain  interest. 


Bar  Metal 

Bottle  openers 

Hammers 

Screwdrivers 

Art  Metal 

Book  ends 
Ash  Trays 
Rings 
Bracelets 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Lathe 

Tie  racks 

Handles  for  various  tools 
Punches 

Plastics 

Pendants 
Name  tags 
Cake  server 
Zipper  pulls 


Sheet  Metal 

Scoops 

Spice  shelves 
Tackle  boxes 
Book  ends 
Pencil  stands 
Memo  pad 
Typing  stand 
Tool  racks 

Electricity 

Small  motors 
Simple  circuits 
Buzzers 


1.  Class  size  should  be  limited  to  about  10  students.   Probably  the  size  of  the  class  should  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  homoge- 
neity of  ihe  students. 

2.  Shorter  more  frequent  shop  periods  should  be  provided  (possibly  three  one-hour  periods  per  week). 

3.  The  boys  should  be  organized  into  homogeneous  groups  based  on  their  previous  shop  experience. 
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Woodwork 


Objectives: 

1.  Developing  good  attitudes  and  habits. 

2.  Learning  to  co-operate  and  follow  directions. 

3.  Showing  initiative  at  proper  times. 

4.  Acquiring  basic  skills  and  understandings  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials. 


Topics:  Following  are  topics  which  have  been  found  appropriate  for  some  educable  mentally  handicapped  boys.  (See  page  95.) 

1.  Vocabulary 

(a)  Basic  words  for  tools  and  their  operations. 

(b)  Words  for  identifying  materials  and  their  uses. 


2.  Hand  Tool  Operations 

(a)  Cutting  with  (a)  hand  saw,  (b)  rip,  (c)  cross  cut,  (d)  stiff  back,  (e)  coping,  (f)  mitre  saw. 

(b)  Planing  a  board. 

(c)  Measuring  —  rule,  square,  dividers,  calipers. 

(d)  Filing  curved  surfaces. 

(e)  Sanding. 

(f)  Hammering  —  nails,  putting  parts  together,  nail  set. 

(g)  Boring  holes  (a)  brace,  (b)  hand  drill,  (c)  bits  —  auger,  speed,  twist  drills. 

(h)  Fastening  with  screw  driver,  (a)  screw  drivers,  counter-sinks,  (b)  screws  —  drilling  for  screws. 

(i)  Chiseling. 


3.  Power  Tools 

(a)  Sawing  —  band  saws,  jig  saws. 

(b)  Drill  press. 

(c)  Belt  and  disc  sander. 

(d)  The  lathe  (only  for  advanced  students). 

(Safety  rules  and  a  healthy  respect  for  these  tools  should  be  stressed  at  all  times.) 


4.  Joints  5.  Drafting 

(a)  Butt.  (a)  Drawing  of  projects. 

(b)  Dado.  (b)  Following  simple  drawings. 

(c)  Rabbet.  (c)  Lettering. 

(d)  Cross  lap.  (d)  Sketching. 

(e)  Mitre. 

(f)  Mortise. 


6.  Simple  Wood  Finishes 

(a)  The  reasons  for  finishing. 

(b)  Preparation  for  finishing. 
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(c)  Care  of  brushes  and  equipment. 

(d)  General  knowledge  of  putty,  sealers,  paints,  varnish  stains. 


7.  Related  biformaiion  (Discussion,  notes  and  pictures) 

(a)  Lumber  and  its  related  industry  and  occupations. 

(b)  Selecting  liimber  for  our  needs. 

(c)  Identifying  commonly  used  wood. 

(d)  Cost  of  lumber. 

(e)  Transportation,  e.g.  in  the  forest,  etc. 

(f)  Other  uses  of  lumber,  e.g.  telegraph  lines,  railway 

8.  Manufacture  of  Other  Things  Needed  in  Lumber  Trade 

E.g.  nails,  paint,  glue,  sandpaper,  hardware,  screws  and 


tracks,  sports,  ship  building,  airplane,  etc. 


bolts,  sheet  metal,  cement,  concrete,  glass — aplastics. 


9.  Note  Book 

(a)  Simple  reference. 

(b)  Learning  to  keep  records. 

(c)  Learning  writing. 


SUGGESTED  PROJECTS 

Group  1 


Group  2 


Group  3 


Window  stick 

Door  stops 

Pot  holders 

Lawn  ornaments 

Tie  racks 

Address  boards 

Tea  pot  stand 

Name  boards 

Pin  up  pictures 

Note  books  (album) 

Picture  frames 

Cutting  boards 

Shelf  comer 

Book  ends. 

Wind  indicator 

Tool  boxes 

(airplane) 

Small  tables 

Bird  houses 

Folding  table  or  chair 

Benches 

Smoke  stand 

Shoe  boxes 

Coat  trees 

Simple  gun  racks 

Magazine  rack. 

(Lathe  projects) 

Rolling  pin 

Lamps 

Candy  dish 

Table  leg. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1.  Limit  class  size,  especially  if  students  are  heterogeneous  in  ability. 

2.  Have  each  student  keep  an  individual  chart  of  his  progress  with  the  projects  and  post  the  chart  in  the  shop. 

3.  Select  projects  which  have  utility  and  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  students. 

4.  Give  praise  at  every  reasonable  opportunity. 
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